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CALENDAR  FOR  1921-1922 


September  7 — Wednesday Fall  Term  Begins 

September  7 — Wednesday — 

Entrance  Examinations  for  New  Students 

September  8 — Thursday Old  Students  Arrive 

September  9 — Friday Classes  Begin 

October  28 — Friday Mid-term  Holiday  Begins 

November  1 — Tuesday School  Re-opens 

November  24 — Thursday     Thanksgiving  Day 

December  22 — Thursday — 

Christmas  Holidays  Begin 

January  4 — Wednesday School  Re-opens 

January  23— Monday Spring  Term  Begins 

March  24 — Friday Mid-term  Holiday  Begins 

March  28 — Tuesday School  Re-opens 

May  24 — Wednesday Commencement  Day 

May  31 — Wednesday Summer  Term  Begins 

July  7 — Friday Summer  Term  Ends 


FOREWORD 


The  College  selected  for  your  daughter's  higher 
education  will  be  the  chief  influence  in  her  life 
during  a  most  important  period.  It  is  worth  your 
time  and  careful  study  to  select  wisely. 

This  catalogue  tries  to  tell  simply  and  clearly 
what  the  South  Georgia  State  Normal  College  is, 
and  what  it  attempts  to  do.  As  far  as  possible 
it  has  refrained  from  technical  language,  and  has 
employed  the  language  of  every  day  conversation. 
It  is  hoped  that  prospective  patrons  will  find  in 
it  the  information  they  desire,  but  should  any- 
one wish  further  information,  questions  are  al- 
ways welcomed. 

The  College  cordially  invites  you  to  come  and 
see  for  yourself  its  plant,  its  equipment,  its  stu- 
dent life — everything  about  it. 

Address  all  correspondence  to — 

R.  H.  POWELL,  President. 


THE  BOARD  OF  TRUSTEES 


Hon.  W.  E.  Thomas,  Chairman Valdosta,  Ga. 

Hon.  W.  L.  Converse,  Secretary Valdosta,  Ga. 

Hon.  C.  R.  Ashley,  Treasurer. _„_ Valdosta,  Ga. 

Hon.  Samuel  A.  Nunn Perry,  Ga. 

Hon.  E.  H.  Beck Morven,  Ga. 

Hon.  John  D.  Pope , Albany,  Ga. 

Dr.  R.  C.  Woodard Adel,  Ga. 

Hon.  II.  H.  Tift _. _.__Ti.fton,  Ga. 

Hon.  J.  Hansell  Merrill Thomasville,  Ga. 

Hen.  H.  H.  Elders ; Reidsville,  Ga. 

Hon.  Claude  M.  Methvin Eastman,  Ga. 

Hon.  Morton  Turner Quitman,  Ga. 

Hon.  J.  E.  T.  Bowden Waycross,  Ga. 

Representing  the  University  of  Georgia 

Hon.  J.  E.  Hayes Montezuma,  Ga. 

Hon.  Henry  R.  Goetchius Columbus,  Ga. 

Hon.  B.  B.  Bower Bainbridge,  Ga. 

Ex-Officio 

Dr.  D.  C.  Barrow Athens,  Ga. 

Chancellor  of  the  University  of  Georgia 

Hon.  M.  L.  Brittain Atlanta,  Ga. 

State  Superintendent  of  Schools 


THE  FACULTY 


RICHARD  HOLMES  POWELL, 
President. 
a.   b..   mercer  university.    a.   m..   university  of  colorado.   univer- 
sity of  chicago.  three  years. 

JAMES  FRANKLIN  WOOD, 

Dean — Proffessor    and    Head   of   Department   of   Psy- 
chology.  Pedagogy  and   History  of  Education, 
a.    b..    mercer   university.     master's   diploma   in    elementary  educa- 
tion,   teachers''  college.     a.    m.,    columbia. 

ADA  ROSE  GALLAHER, 

Dean   of  Women — Professor  and   Head  of   Department 

of   Geography   and    Nature   Study, 
m.    ft...    state   normal   school.    indiana.    pa.     diploma   in    elementary 
supervision.  teachers'   college.   columbia  university.  student  cor- 
nell  university.     visited   schools   in    england  and   scotland. 

FRANCES  RUTH   CARPENTER, 

Professor     and     Head     of     Department    of    Art    and 
Manual   Training. 

DIPLOMA.      GEORGIA     STATE      NORMAL.  BACHELOR'S      DIPLOMA      AND     B.      S.  . 

TEACHERS'     COLLEGE.     COLUMBIA    UNIVERSITY. 

J.  MARIE  CRAIG, 

Professor  and  Head  Department  Physical  Science  and 
Mathematics. 

a.  b..  winthrop  college.  student  princessin  arnulf  school.  mu- 
nich, germany.  student  of  public  educational  system  of  ger- 
many, student  teachers'  college,  one  year  and  two  summer  terms. 

JULIA  ROBERTSON, 

Professor  and  Head  of  Department  of  Home  Econom- 
ics. 

b.  s..  george  peabody  college  for  teachers. 

CHARLES  EUGENE  POSTON, 

Professor  of  Music  and  Director  of  the  Department. 

PUPIL  OF  SYDNEY  LLOYD  WRIGHTSON  ,  WASHINGTON,  D.  C.  PUPIL  OF 
HERBERT  MILLER.  CHICAGO.  STUDENT  AT  OBERLIN  CONSERVATORY.  DI- 
RECTOR    OF     U.     S.     ARMY     MUSIC     SCHOOL,     COBLENZ.     GERMANY. 

HORACE  DWIGHT  MARTIN, 

Professor     and     Head     of     Department     of     English 
Language    and    Literature. 
a.    b..    berea    college.       graduate    student    george    peabody    col- 
LEGE     FOR     TEACHERS. 

HENRY  THOMAS  SHANKS, 

Professor  and   Head  of  Department  of  History, 
a.    b.,    wake    forest    college.     a.    m..    ibid. 

ANNIE  GASSAWAY, 

Professor   of    Home    Economics, 
a.     b.-     winthrop    college.      student    teachers'     college,     summer 

SESSION. 


GEORGIA  MAY  BARRETT* 

Superintendent   of  Training   School  and   Director   of 

Practice    Teaching, 
diploma.    georgia  state  normal.    diploma  in   supervision.  teachers- 
college,     b.    s.,    columbia.     student    university    of    chicago.  grad- 
uate  student.    teachers'    college. 

EMILY  GOODLET, 

Acting  Superintendent  of  Training  School  and  Direc- 
tor   of    Practice    Teaching.    1920-21. 
graduate   state   normal  school.    jacksonville.   ala.     student  sum- 
mer  term.    university    of   chicago.     b.    s..    teachers'    college.    co- 
LUMBIA.      B.     6..     GEORGE     PEABODY     OOLLEGE     FOR     TEACHERS. 

MYRLA  MORRIS, 

Critic  Teacher.   First.   Second  and  Third   Grades, 
graduate    florence.    ala..    state    normal.     postgraduate    florence 
state    normal.      knoxville    summer    school.     b.    s..    columbia.     di- 
ploma   in    elementary    education.   teachers'    college. 

ANNIE  POWE  HOPPER, 

Critic  Teacher.     Sixth  and  Seventh  Grades, 
b.    8.,    george    peabody    college    for    teachers. 

ROSE  CLAIRE  BECKER, 

Critic   Teacher.    Fourth    and    Fifth    Grades, 
graduate  state  normal  school.  superior.  wis.     b.   a.   degree.   uni- 
versity of  minnesota.    graduate  student  university  of  chicago. 

LOUISE  MENDELSOHN, 

Teacher   of  Physical   Education   and   Director   of  the 
Department. 
b.   s.,   george  peabody  college  for  teachers. 

FRANCES  ELIZABETH  BOND,* 
Teacher  of  Piano, 
graduate  of  lucy  cobb  institute.    private  lessons  with  hugh  leslie 

HODGSON.       TWO    TERMS'     STUDY     AT     CINCINNATI     CONSERVATORY     OF     MUSIC. 

ORRIE    BELLE    ROGERS, 
Teacher  of  Piano, 
wesleyan    college.       cincinnati    conservatory    of    music.       private 
lessons  with   corinne  russell  hanserd.    boston.   and   elise  kit2in- 

GER,     CINCINNATI. 

SALLIE   PEARL   SMITH, 

Assistant  Teacher   of    Piano, 
a.    b.,    wesleyan    college,     1919.     teachers'    certificate    in    piano, 
wesleyan   college.    1919.     student     new   england   conservatory  of 

MUSIC      1019-20. 


LOUISE  MILLIGAN  PLOWDEN, 
Associate    in    Piano. 


GRADUATE    IN     MUSIC.     CONVENT    OF    VISITATION.     MONTGOMERY,     ALA.       PUPIL 
OF      EMIL      LIEBLING.      CHICAGO.  PUPIL      OF      ALBERTO     JONAS.  PUPIL      OF 

GUSTAV      L.      BECKER,      NEW     YORK     CITY. 

MARGERY  STUART  MOORE, 

Teacher  of  Latin  and  French, 
a.  b.,  agnes  scott  college.    summer  term  emory  university. 

KEMPER  MARTIN  MOORE, 

Teacher    of    Vocal    Expression, 
cincinnati    conservatory    dramatic    department.     american    academy 
of    dramatic    arts.    new   york. 


EDITH  PATTERSON, 
Librarian, 
graduate   of    south    georgia    state    normal  college. 

IDA  GROOVER, 

Assistant  Teacher   of  Science, 
graduate    60uth    georgia    state    normal    college.     student    george 
peabody  college  for  teachers. 

ANNE  REDFERN, 

Asst.    Teacher    of    Home    Economics, 
a.   s.,    winthrop  college,   rock  hill,   s.   c. 

MATTIE  EMMA  CAMPBELL, 

Assistant  in    English   and    Mathematics. 

GRADUATE     SOUTH      GEORGIA     STATE     NORMAL      COLLEGE.        STUDENT     SUMMER 
TERM     GEORGE     PEABODY     COLLEGE     FOR     TEACHERS. 

BEATRICE  GILLIS  McGARRAH, 

Director   of   Boarding   Department, 
graduate    of    university    summer    school,     athens,     ga.       student 
teachers'  college,  columbia   university. 

MRS.  GERALDINE  M.  MILLER,** 

Nurse  and  Assistant  to  the  Dean  of  Women. 

MRS.  NANNIE  HAGAN, 

Nurse  and  Assistant  to  the  Dean  of  Women. 

MISS  HATTIE  McMILLAN, 

Student  Assistant  to  the   Dean   of  Women. 

MISS  ETHEL  INGRAM, 

Student    Assistant    in    the   Training    School. 

B.  H.  HENDERSON, 

Secretary   and    Bookkeeper. 

MISS  GUSSIE  BELLE  RENTZ, 
Office   Assistant. 


*Resigned  Dec.  22,  1920. 
** Resigned  Dec.  22,  1920. 
JOn  leave  of  absence  1920-1921. 


GENERAL  INFORMATION 


The  South  Georgia  State  Normal  College  was 
established  and  is  supported  by  the  State  for  the 
purpose  of  providing  for  its  young  people  the 
most  serviceable  type  of  education  available,  both 
in  kind  and  in  quality ;  and  it  provides  wholesome 
and  refined  living  influences  for  students  while 
receiving  this  education.  It  seeks  to  obliterate 
the  old  distinction  between  the  useful  and  the 
cultural;  it  seeks  truest  culture  in  useful  knowl- 
edge and  useful  habits  and  attitudes  —  the  only 
places  it  can  be  found;  and  seeks  the  truest  use- 
fulness by  developing  the  cultural  and  refining 
possibilities  of  useful  activities.  The  charter  of 
the  College  is  very  liberal ;  its  policy  is  thoroughly 
progressive. 

At  the  first  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Trustees 
after  the  school  was  financed,  it  was  decided  that 
the  best  interests  of  the  State  could  be  served 
by  restricting  the  institution,  for  the  present  at 
least,  to  the  higher  education  of  young  women. 
The  College  is  therefore  an  institution  of  collegi- 
ate rank,  providing  both  general  and  special 
training  for  young  women.  The  ideal  of  the  Col- 
lege is  the  best  type  of  Southern  womanhood, 
and  those  studies  are  pursued  which  are  best  fit- 
ted to  produce  this  ideal. 

As  will  be  seen  by  consulting  the  courses  of 
study,  there  is  a  reasonable  range  of  selection  al- 
lowed to  students,  and  it  is  possible  to  plan 
courses  to  meet  the  needs  of  many  tastes  and 
abilities.  All  that  the  College  insists  upon  is  that 
the  work  be  elected  along  some  definite  plan,  and 
that  it  -be  thoroughly  done.  Those  who  expect 
to  teach  are  required  to  take  professional  normal 
work.  Special  courses  will  be  developed  as  the 
demand  arises. 

Historical 

The  College  was  established  by  a  special  Act  of 
the  Legislature  in  the  summer  of  1906,  but  no 
appropriation  was  made  for   buildings    or  main- 
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tenance  until  the  summer  of  1911.  At  that  time 
the  State  appropriated  $30,000  for  a  building  and 
equipment. 

The  City  of  Valdosta  gave  a  campus  of  sixty 
acres  of  land,  which  (with  the  sewerage  and  water 
system  provided  at  a  cost  of  about  $25,000  to  the 
City)  is  worth  about  $75,000,  and  $50,000  in 
money,  payable  in  installments  of  $5,000  a  year 
for  ten  years.  Later,  the  City  made  $25,000  of  its 
cash  bounty  available  at  once,  and  the  first  build- 
ing was  erected  and  furnished  at  a  cost  of  $55,000. 

So  the  College  was  housed  and  made  ready  to 
open  in  January,  1913.  An  adequate  annual  ap- 
propriation for  maintenance  was  granted  by  the 
Legislature  in  1912  and  the  life  of  the  institution 
was  assured.  The  College  opened  for  work  on 
January  2,  1913. 

LOCATION— CAMPUS 

The  College  is  situated  at  Valdosta,  at  one  of 
the  most  easily  accessible  points  in  South  Geor- 
gia. The  campus  of  sixty  acres  faces  2,100  feet 
on  Patterson  Street,  the  principal  residence  street 
of  the  City,  and  occupies  a  gently  sloping  hill- 
side, which  gives  perfect  drainage  and  affords  an 
ideal  school  site.  At  the  foot  of  the  hill  a  small 
stream  flows  through  a  natural  park  of  handsome 
trees,  and  at  the  top  of  the  hill  is  a  beautiful 
growth  of  virgin  pines.  The  school  has  a  campus 
of  exceptional  natural  beauty. 

THE  PLANT 

Buildings  and  Equipment 

Much  of  the  educative  quality  of  a  college  is 
determined  by  the  nature  and  fitness  of  its  sur- 
roundings, buildings  and  equipment. 

Due  to  the  fact  that  the  City  of  Valdosta  has 
liberally  supplemented  the  building  funds  granted 
by  the  State,  the  buildings  and  equipment  of  this 
institution  are  exceptionally  complete  and  ade- 
quate. Before  the  first  brick  was  laid  a  plan  was 
made  for  all  reasonable  future  development  of  the 
school,  and  prospective  buildings  were  given  their 
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style  and  position  once  for  all.  The  general  style 
of  architecture  is  a  form  of  Spanish  mission, 
equally  charming  for  its  beauty  and  appropriate- 
nes5  to  the  climate  and  landscape. 

The  buildings  are  planned  by  possibly  the 
strongest  firm  of  school  architects  in  the  South  to 
meet  specifically  the  needs  of  this  institution. 
They  employ  the  most  improved  means  of  provid- 
ing convenience,  comfort,  safety  and  health  for 
those  living  and  working  in  them.  Lighting, 
heating,  ventilation,  placing  of  stairs  and  toilets, 
precautions  against  fire  and  means  of  escape  in 
case  of  fire — all  of  these  very  important  consid- 
erations have  been  thoughtfully  and  completely 
met.  Moreover,  the  considerations  of  beauty  and 
good  taste  have  been  kept  constantly  in  mind. 
There  is  nothing  cheap  or  tawdry  about  the  place 
—and  there  is  nothing  vulgarly  luxurious  or  os- 
tentatious. 

The  Dormitories 

Parents  sending  their  daughters  off  to  school 
are  naturally  concerned  first  as  to  the  conditions 
of  their  home  life.  The  College  dormitories  are 
beautiful  brick  buildings  constructed  and  equip- 
ped, as  has  been  indicated,  in  the  most  modern 
way.  Every  room  is  an  "  'outside"  room  into  which 
the  sun  shines  at  some  time  of  the  day.  There  is 
ample  window  space  to  let  in  light  and  air,  and 
every  window  is  thoroughly  screened  against  flies 
and  other  insects.  Hot  and  cold  water  is  provided 
in  every  room  with  thoroughly  modern  plumbing, 
and  ample  bath  and  toilet  room  facilities  are  pro- 
vided and  conveniently  placed.  Rugs,  shades, 
curtains,  etc.,  which  are  provided  by  the  College, 
are  tasteful  and  sanitary.  First  class  electric 
lights  and  steam  heat  are  provided.  Only  single 
beds  are  used;  no  students  ever  sleep  together. 
Other  furniture  is  light,  appropriate  and  specific- 
ally selected  for  its  purpose.  Dining  room  and 
kitchen  are  efficiently  equipped.  There  are  am- 
ple parlors  and  living  rooms,  furnished  substan- 
tially and  comfortably  and  beautifully  —  but  not 
ostentatiously. 
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In  short,  the  buildings  and  their  equipment  meet 
all  requirements  of  modern,  comfortable,  conve- 
nient and  sanitary  living.  And  the  buildings  are 
kept  clean  and  fresh  and  wholesome  and  orderly 
at  all  times. 

The  Infirmary 

We  have  had  exceedingly  little  illness  in  the 
College;  but  the  same  prudence  which  keeps  out 
sickness  dictates  that  we  be  prepared  to  take  care 
of  it  properly  if  it  appears.  The  infirmary  has 
been  pianned  and  will  be  equipped  under  the  coun- 
sel of  skilled  physicians.  It  is  a  well  separated 
wing  of  dormitory  number  one  and  is  ample  for 
every  probable  need  of  the  students  in  the  matter 
of  "medical"  cases.  Should  "surgical"  ca.es  arise, 
the  students  will  be  taken  to  a  regular  hospital 
for  operation. 

Hospital  Care 

For  the  few  cases  of  students  who  require  an 
operation  or  other  hospital  care,  there  is  a  first 
class  hospital  on  grounds  adjoining  the  College 
campus,  where  every  courtesy  is  extended  col- 
lege students  at  a  very  reasonable  fee. 

The  Administration  Building 

The  College  has  issued  a  special  pamphlet  de- 
scribing this  .building,  which  is  believed  to  be  one 
of  the  best  buildings  of  its  kind  not  only  in  the 
State  but  in  the  South.  A  copy  of  the  bulletin 
wiil  be  sent  on  request.  The  remarkable  beauty 
of  this  imposing  structure  has  commanded  the 
admiration  of  ail  who  have  seen  it;  but  its  con- 
venience and  "workableness"  are  quite  as  striking 
as  its  beauty.  Each  department  of  instruction 
has  had  its  quarters  especially  planned,  and  all 
are  so  grouped  as  to  provide  the  most  efficient 
service. 

The  equipment  is  that  of  the  most  approved 
schools.  The  class  rooms  are  provided  with  the 
best  sanitary  steel  seats  with  writing  arms.  The 
library  is  organized  and  equipped  for  service. 
There  are  already  about   six   thousand  carefully 
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selected  volumes  and  most  of  the  best  magazines 
— all  classified  and  catalogued  and  made  most 
available  for  use.  There  are  no  dead  shelf  fillers 
tolerated. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  silent  influence  of 
the  building — its  beauty,  its  structural  qualities, 
the  scientific  thoroughness  and  fitness  of  its  ar- 
rangement—  are  in  themselves  an  education  to 
anyone  coming  within  their  sphere.  The  state- 
ment is  seriously  hoped  by  us  to  be  true,  true  in 
a  very  important  sense. 

The  Gymnasium 

This  building  is  only  temporarily  in  use  as  a 
gymnasium.  It  will  eventually  be  used  as  a  laun- 
dry. It  is  a  brick  building,  solid  and  permanent, 
as  is  everything  built  on  the  campus,  but  very 
plain.  Its  main  features  are  strength  and  light. 
It  is  equipped  with  several  hundred  dollars  worth 
of  modern  gymnasium  equipment. 
The  Heating  Plant 

This  little  structure  (the  upper  part  of  it  is 
temporary,  later  to  be  built  into  the  laundry  build- 
ing ;  the  lower  part  is  of  concrete  to  last  forever) 
is  a  very  important  part  of  the  college  establish- 
ment. By  placing  the  boilers  and  furnace  here, 
away  from  all  other  buildings  the  danger  of  fire 
is  practically  eliminated.  Moreover  a  great  econ- 
omy of  fuel  is  effected,  and  at  the  same  time  the 
best  possible  heating  service  is  made  certain.  The 
heating  plant  contains  the  very  latest  equipment 
and  is  "the  last  word"  in  heating  engineering. 
The  Farm 

The  College  has  a  long  lease  on  an  excellent 
farm  adjoining  the  campus.  Here  an  abundant 
supply  of  milk  of  highest  quality  is  produced  from 
a  herd  of  Jersey  cows.  Pigs  are  raised  under 
most  sanitary  conditions,  making  an  ideal  quality 
of  meats.  On  the  farm  also  are  produced  large 
quantities  of  vegetables  and  other  produce  used 
in  the  dining  department. 

It  is  largely  due  to  the  farm  that  the  college  is 
able  to  provide  its  students  with  such  excellent 
table  board  at  such  a  very  low  price. 
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GROWTH  OF  THE  COLLEGE 

The  College  opened  its  doors  on  January  the 
2nd,  1913.  At  that  time  there  was  one  house 
serving  all  the  purposes  of  administration,  offices, 
class  rooms,  laboratories,  dormitory,  dining  room, 
kitchen  and  heating  plant.  Everything  was  care- 
fully planned,  it  is  true,  and  there  was  no  skimp- 
ing of  any  of  the  provisions  of  the  school  because 
all  had  to  be  small.  This  one  building  wa?  set  in 
the  middle  of  an  "ex-cornfield."  Today  the  ''old 
building"  is  completely  transformed  into  a  dormi- 
tory, a  great,  modern  administration  building  has 
been  provided,  a  gymnasium  and  permanent  heat- 
ing plant  have  been  built  and  a  second  dormitory 
will  be  finished  by  the  next  opening  of  school. 
The  State  has  here  a  modern  plant  worth  more 
than  a  third  of  a  million  dollars. 

But  if  the  physical  growth  of  the  institution 
has  been  remarkable,  student  enrollment  haj  been 
even  more  remarkable.  Beginning  with  a  small 
group  of  students,  as  was  to  be  expected,  in  spite 
of  the  untoward  circumstances  of  the  war  begin- 
ning in  Europe  and  then  of  America  entering  the 
war,  with  all  the  disturbances  that  these  events 
have  produced,  the  growth  of  the  student  body 
has  been  perfectly  regular  and  has  amounted  in 
seven  years  to  more  than  one  thousand  per  cent. 

The  growth  of  the  college  spirit  among  stu- 
dents, a  sense  of  what  is  fit  and  becoming  in  a 
school  that  is  maintained  by  the  great  common- 
wealth of  Georgia,  has  been  equally  noticeable. 
The  College  has  never  sought  mere  numbers,  but 
has  consistently  placed  quality  above  quantity; 
and  this  practice  has  resulted  in  another  form  of 
growth  that  has  been  exceedingly  gratifying  to 
the  administration  of  the  institution  —  growth, 
that  is,  in  the  approval  and  affection  of  the  people 
and  in  the  confidence  of  the  educators  of  the 
State. 

It  remains  to  be  said  that  in  spite  of  the  great 
increase  of  physical  plant  indicated  above,  the 
College  is  now  crowded  with  students  and  will  be 
greatly  put  to  it  to  accommodate  its  natural 
growth  for  next  year. 
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HOME  LIFE 


The  rooms  of  the  dormitory  are  equipped  after 
the  most  approved  manner,  every  consideration 
being  given  to  the  health,  comfort  and  conven- 
ience of  the  student.  The  dining  room  and  kitchen 
are  planned  with  the  same  regard  to  health  and 
comfort  as  are  the  bed  rooms.  The  dormitories 
and  boarding  department  are  under  an  experi- 
enced and  highly  trained  Dean  of  Women  who, 
assisted  by  competent  matrons,  has  charge  of  the 
students  in  all  matters  of  their  Lchool-home  life. 

No  pains  or  expense  is  spared  to  make  the  home 
life  of  the  students  comfortable,  healthy  and  con- 
tent. -    * 

There  are  no  rules  and  regulations  except  those 
recognized  in  well  regulated  homes.  These  are 
impressed  aj  customs.  However,  there  is  need  of 
instruction  in  everyday  personal  health,  leading 
to  efficiency  and  development  of  ideals  of  right 
conduct  and  personality  which  form  the  founda- 
tion for  character.  As  these  are  essential  in  a 
young  woman's  career,  a  series  of  topics  pertain- 
ing to  Hygiene  and  Ethics  is  presented  for  an 
hour  of  discussion  each  week  throughout  the 
year.  All  dormitory  students  take  this  course, 
their  dormitory  living  being,  as  it  were,  the  lab- 
oratory practice  for  the  lectures.  Credit  is  given 
as  recommended  by  the  Executive  Committee. 

Students  are  required  to  board  in  a  dormitory 
so  long  as  there  is  available  room;  but  when  dor- 
mitory room  is  exhausted  students  will  be  pro- 
vided board  and  lodging  in  approved  families  of 
the  City.  Where  students  have  responsible  rela- 
tives in  the  City  they  may,  with  the  approval  of 
the  President,  arrange  to  board  with  them.  Stu- 
dents rooming  in  private  homes  are  required  to 
conform  to  the  general  rules  and  regulations  of 
the  dormitories.  Families  desiring  to  take  stu- 
dents to  board,  should  make  written  application  to 
the  President  of  the  College  and  receive  a  copy  of 
the  regulations  governing  students.  Should  these 
regulations  not  be  enforced  the  home  will  be  taken 
from  the  "approved"  list. 
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RELIGIOUS  LIFE 

While  the  College  is  wholly  unsectarian,  every 
incentive  is  given  to  the  development  of  whole- 
some religious  sentiment,  broad-minded  toleration 
and  noble  character.  The  religious  life  of  the 
student  is  in  every  way  encouraged.  Students  are 
required  to  attend  the  church  of  their  member- 
ship or  that  of  their  parents'  choice. 
Daily  Assembly 

Every  school  day,  the  whole  school,  students 
and  teachers,  gather  for  a  half  hour  chapel  ser- 
vice. A  reading  from  the  Scriptures,  a  prayer 
and  songs  constitute  the  religious  exercises  <>f 
this  gathering. 

Young  Woman's  Christian  Association 

The  active  religious  life  of  the  students  is  or- 
ganized principally  in  the  Young  Woman's  Chris- 
tian Association  with  its  various  departments  of 
Christian  work.  Not  only  do  nearly  all  the  stu- 
dents of  the  college  belong  to  the  Association,  but 
they  work  earnestly,  faithfully  and  without  dis- 
play. The  Association  and  all  its  activities  are 
conducted  under  the  counsel  of  an  advisory  com- 
mittee from  the  faculty  of  the  college. 
Vesper  Services 

Even  before  the  Christian  Association  was  or- 
ganized in  the  College,  the  young  women  began 
assembling  themselves  in  an  informal  prayer  and 
song  service  in  the  chapel  on  Sunday  afternoons. 
This  service,  as  the  Vesper  Service  of  the  Chris- 
tian Association,  has  become  a  fixed  part  of  the 
student  life,  which  adds  a  great  deal  to  the  spir- 
itual growth  of  the  students. 

The  Sunday  School 

The  College  Sunday  School  is  conducted  under 
the  joint  auspices  of  the  faculty  and  the  Christian 
Association.  The  devotional  aspects  of  the  Sun- 
day School  are  conducted  by  the  students,  while 
the  class  instruction  is  given  by  teachers.  The 
same  high  standard  of  instruction  is  maintained 
in  the  Sunday  School  that  characterizes  the  regu- 
lar College  classes. 
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GOVERNMENT— DISCIPLINE 

An  excellent  statement  of  the  purpose  of  school 
government  is  found  in  the  following  extract  from 
the  Charter  of  the  University  of  Georgia.  Abram 
Baldwin,  the  author,  has  here  placed  education  on 
its  true  foundation.  The  youngest  member  of  the 
University  system  strives  to  build  on  this  cen- 
tury-old wisdom. 

"It  should  be  among  the  first  objects  of  those  who 
wish  well  to  the  national  prosperity  to  encourage  and 
support  the  principles  of  religion  and  morality,  and 
early  to  place  the  youth  under  the  forming  hand  of  so- 
ciety, that,  by  instruction,  they  may  be  moulded  to  the 
love  of  virtue  and  good  order.*' 

The  most  important  thing  that  can  be  done  for 
young  people  is  to  develop  in  them  a  proper  atti- 
tude to  life  and  fix  this  attitude  in  good  habits. 
This  is  the  main  function  of  parenthood  —  the 
main  purpose  of  education.  Good  character  does 
not  just  happen  any  more  than  good  scholarship 
just  happens.  It  is  as  much  a  teaching  art  to 
produce  self-respecting,  law-abiding,  honorable, 
steadfast  and  helpful  members  of  society  as  it  is 
to  produce  scholars  in  any  of  the  branches  of 
learning.  The  same  principles  control  both  pro- 
cesses. 

The  conscious  application  of  these  principles  for 
the  purpose  of  developing  and  fixing  character  is 
what  properly  constitutes  discipline. 

The  first  essential  element  in  developing  either 
scholarship  or  character  is  "atmosphere'  conduc- 
ive to  the  end  desired.  It  would  be  hard  to  develop 
a  sincere  and  profound  scholar  in  an  atmosphere 
of  intellectual  frivolity  and  superciliousness.  It 
would  be  equally  hard  to  develop  sincere  and  earn- 
est character  in  an  atmosphere  of  social  and  ethi- 
cal insincerity  and  frivolity.  People,  particularly 
young  people,  absorb  a  great  deal,  especially  in 
the  matter  of  ideals,  both  consciously  and  uncon- 
sciously from  those  with  whom  they  are  closely 
associated. 

As  the  first  step,  therefore,  toward  character 
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development  the  administration  of  the  College 
takes  infinite  pains  to  see  that  the  College  "at- 
mosphere" is  pure  and  wholesome  and  free  from 
unworthy  suggestions.  No  teacher  is  admitted  to 
the  faculty  who  is  not  believed  to  be  a  refined, 
spiritually  minded  lady  or  gentleman,  and  no  one 
would  be  kept  there  who  did  not  prove  to  be  so. 
No  student  is  admitted  when  there  is  any  ques- 
tion as  to  her  personal  character,  and  no  one  is 
retained  in  the  school  who  is  unladylike  in  her 
conduct.  Throughout  the  institution  there  is  al- 
ways maintained  an  atmosphere  of  dignity  and 
mutual  respect  based  on  and  developing  into  a 
simple  and  sincere  self-respect  and  a  spirit  of 
neighborly  good  will  and  helpfulness. 

The  old  college  practice  of  lecturing  students 
and  "marking"  examination  papers  has  proven 
inadequate  as  a  method  of  producing  scholarship. 
Laboratories  and  first  hand  experimentation  have 
been  found  necessary.  Mere  lecturing  students 
on  good  conduct  and  punishing  them  (when 
caught)  for  bad  is  equally  inadequate  for  produc- 
ing character.  In  matters  of  conduct  as  in  mat- 
ters of  scholarship,  students  learn  to  do  by  doing 
— learn  to  be  by  being. 

If  students  are  to  become  resourceful,  construct- 
ive, self-reliant  scholars  they  must  be  given  much 
opportunity  for  actual  first  hand  investigation 
and  for  making  decisions  for  themselves  in  the 
fields  of  study.  In  the  effective  modern  school 
the  teacher  is  not  so  much  a  lecturer  as  a  helper, 
presenting  problems,  counselling  when  help  is 
needed,  and  steadying  the  student  if  he  seems 
likely  to  lose  his  grip  on  his  studies.  In  like  man- 
ner, if  young  people  are  to  become  resourceful, 
constructive,  self-reliant  members  of  society,  they 
must  be  given  much  opportunity  for  actual  first 
hand  meeting  of  living  problems  and  for  making 
decisions  for  themselves  in  the  field  of  actual  life. 
Where  this  is  done  the  teacher  ceases  to  be  a  boss, 
lecturing  and  scolding  students,  and  becomes  a 
guide,  a  counsellor,  one  who  finds  or  makes  oppor- 
tunities for  students  to  encounter  real  life  expe- 
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riences  of  an  elevating  nature,  and  sees  that  the 
students  meet  the  experience  effectively.  In 
short,  a  student's  character,  like  any  other  per- 
son's, is  made  up  largely  of  what  he  unconsciously 
absorbs  and  what  he  intentionally  does;  what  he 
is  told  to  do  doesn't  matter  much.  That  is  to  say, 
one's  character  is  largely  the  result  of  one's  en- 
vironment, and  one's  own  acts,  and  is  but  little 
affected  by  orders,  lectures  and  scoldings.  Accord- 
ingly the  system  of  the  College  consists  in  sur- 
rounding students  with  a  refined,  kindly,  honora- 
ble, respectful  and  sincerely  spiritual  atmosphere, 
in  eliminating  all  coaroe  or  vicious  influences,  and 
in  providing  so  many  opportunities  for  doing  in- 
teresting good  things  that  there  is  not  time  or 
inclination  to  do  wrong  things. 

From  the  point  of  view  of  designed  methods  of 
character  teaching  (after  a  proper  atmosphere  is 
provided)  the  two  fundamental  assumptions  of 
our  system  are — first,  that  a  normal  girl  is  nat- 
urally disposed  to  do  right;  second,  that  she  is 
not  always  experienced  enough  to  know  what  is 
best  or  aiways  strong  enough  to  do  it.  We  there- 
fore place  students  on  their  honor,  and  frankly 
and  sincerely  expect  them  to  act  honorably.  But 
we  place  certain  restrictions  upon  all  in  order  to 
protect  them  from  outside  intrusions  and  to  guar- 
antee that  their  rights  shall  not  be  jeopardized 
by  each  other's  carelessness.  rihese  regulations 
are  carefully  explained  to  the  students — and  thor- 
oughly enforced,  largely  by  the  students  them- 
selves. 

The  daily  class  work  of  the  College  is  so  planned 
as  to  promote  industry  and  honesty  and  efficiency, 
and  the  dormitory  life  is  so  organized  as  to  pro- 
duce habits  of  orderliness,  courtesy,  dignity,  and 
gentleness  of  manners.  Moreover,  many  student 
activities  are  promoted  and  so  handled  as  to  bring 
out  their  latent  opportunities  for  practice — genu- 
ine first  hand  experience — in  self  guidance,  group 
co-operation,  and  community  control. 

Our  students  learn  the  value  of  public  sentiment 
by  creating  public  sentiment;  they  learn  fair  play 
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and  respect  for  worthy  opponents  by  exercising 
these  qualities  consciously  in  debates,  athletic  con- 
tests, etc.  They  learn  respect  for  law  and  order 
by  themselves  protecting  law  and  order  through 
their  self-government  organization ;  they  learn  ef- 
ficiency in  religious  work  and  sincerity  in  their 
own  religious  experience  by  regular  attendance 
upon  the  services  of  their  own  or  their  parents' 
church,  and  by  their  broad  and  serious  work-  in 
the  Y.  W.  C.  A.  with  its  various  activities. 

Lecturing  plays  very  little  part  in  our  system; 
scolding  no  part  at  all.  The  students  are  kept  on 
frank  terms  of  mutual  confidence  and  respect  with 
the  President  and  faculty.  They  seek  counsel 
without  a  request  when  they  need  it.  In  the  ca^e 
of  an  offense  against  law  and  order  the  offender 
is  brought  by  due  process  of  law,  impersonally  ex- 
ercised, to  realize  the  seriousness  of  her  miscon- 
duct and  to  correct  it;  or  she  is  quietly  removed 
from  the  College. 

Though  careful  general  explanations  of  princi- 
ples and  of  situations  involving  law  and  order  are 
made  by  the  President  or  other  officials  when  oc- 
casion makes  it  advisable,  the  fundamental  idea 
of  our  plan  is  that  character  is  developed  more 
by  example  and  opportunity  for  right  action  than 
it  is  by  talking. 

The  College  invites  the  public  and  particularly 
prospective  patrons  to  give  this  aspect  of  its  work 
most  careful  consideration.  It  believes  in  its 
method;  it  is  encouraged  by  present  patrons  to 
believe  in  the  results  in  culture,  refinement,  and 
strengthening  character. 
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AS  TO  THE  CARE  OF  STUDENTS 


In  this  institution  utmost  care  is  given  to 
secure  for  each  student  the  best  conditions  and 
results — 

Physically 

Mentally 

Spiritually 


PHYSICAL  CARE 

All  students  are  required  to  take  regular  physi- 
cal training  in  classes  for  development  of 
strength  aand  health  and  for  correction  of  physi- 
cal defects.  Students  are  given  physical  exami- 
nations from  time  to  time  by  the  director  of  the 
department  of  Physical  Education,  and  where  se- 
rious defects  are  detected  the  case  is  referred 
to  the  College  physician  for  diagnosis,  counsel  or 
treatment  as  the  case  may  be. 

Health  Precautions 

All  dormitory  windows  and  outer  doors  are 
screened. 

Ail  rooms  are  properly  ventilated,  heated  and 
lighted. 

Abundance  of  pure  artesian  water,  hot  and  cold, 
is  provided. 

Only  government  inspected  meats  or  those 
raised  on  the  College  farm  are  used,  and  all  foods 
are  carefully  chosen  and  prepared. 

The  College  produces  its  own  milk  in  abundance. 

Only  single  beds  are  used  in  the  dormitories. 

All  students  are  required  to  take  systematic 
open  air  exercise  every  day. 

Everything  is  kept  clean  by  scrubbing,  washing, 
disinfecting,  and  by  fumigating  when  needed. 

A  nurse  is  regularly  employed. 
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Health  Record 

There  have  been  in  the  College  only  two  cases 
of  serious  contagious  or  infectious  illness  since 
the  school  began.  There  has  been  no  typhoid  or 
other  such  iimess,  and  almost  no  serious  limeys 
of  any  kind.  It  is  a  notable  tact  that  during  the 
influenza  epidemic  of  the  winter  of  1918-19  the 
College  had  only  one  case  in  its  dormitories,  and 
that  was  not  contracted  at  the  Cohege — a  record 
hardly  equaled  elsewhere  in  the  United  States. 
It  is  believed  that  no  school  anywhere  ever  en- 
joyed a  better  health  record. 

MENTAL    CARE 

The  courses  of  study  are  planned  on  the  basis 
of  culture  and  efficiency.  The  standard  of  work 
is  high  and  jealously  maintained. 

SPIRITUAL  CARE 

The  State  Institutions  of  a  religious  people  are 
naturally  religious  institutions.  While  the  Col- 
lege is  entirely  non-sectarian,  a  sincerely  spiritual 
atmosphere  is  cultivated  m  ail  the  relatione  of  the 
institution.  See  this  satalogue,  page  15  and  fol- 
lowing. 

Our  standard  of  character  is  that  of  the  high- 
est Southern  womanhood.  The  chief  charm  of 
the  institution  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  students 
consciously  strive  to  reach  that  high  ideal,  and 
so  constantly  produce  a  happy,  cheerful,  cultured, 
"livaole  and  lovable"  atmosphere. 

CERTAIN  REGULATIONS 
Correspondence    and    Calls 

Dormitory  students  are  anowed  to  correspond 
witn  only  such  genuemen  as  nave  been  specmcany 
appro  vea  by  parents.  Letters  granting  cms  per- 
mission snouiu  oe  addressed  to  Uie  uean  ox  wo- 
men, btudems  are  anowed  to  receive  gentlemen 
caiiers  upon  the  written  consent  oi  parents,  isut 
correspondence  witn  and  personal  cans  irom  un- 
married men  in  tne  City  are  not  allowed. 
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Going  Home — Visiting 

The  College  is  a  business  enterprise  and  stu- 
dents who  come  here  should  come  to  attend  to 
business. 

Following  an  evidently  wise  tendency  of  the 
best  colleges  the  work  of  the  week  is  divided 
among  the  six  working  days.  There  is  no  Satur- 
day or  Monday  holiday. 

For  this  and  other  reasons  it  is  found  neces- 
sary to  make  the  following  regulations : — Students 
may  go  home  or  visit  friends  at  the  mid- term  holi- 
days, fall  and  spring.  They  will  not  be  expected 
to  go  home  or  make  over-night  visits  out  of  the 
dormitory  at  other  times  except  for  very  special 
reasons  —  reasons  in  the  nature  of  emergencies. 
As  successful  class  work  depends  on  full  attend- 
ance, students  are  required  to  return  on  the  date 
assigned.  In  justice  to  those  who  return  promptly 
absences  caused  by  late  return  are  not  excused. 

Students  may,  with  the  written  consent  of  par- 
ents, occasionally  call  upon,  take  meals  with  or  go 
driving  with  relatives  or  married  friends  of  the 
family  in  Valdosta;  but  dormitory  students  will 
not  exchange  visits  with  City  students. 

When  a  student  misses  a  class  because  of  a 
merely  social  visit  the  absence  will  not  be  excused. 
Boxes 

The  Boarding  Department  furnishes  abundant 
and  excellent  food.  No  student  needs  food  from 
home.  "Boxes"  are  apt  to  derange  digestion ;  they 
are  apt  to  do  harm  rather  than  good.  Parents 
are  therefore  requested  not  to  send  many  boxes. 
Occasional  small  boxes  of  fruit  or  delicacies  are 
allowed. 

Vaccination 

All  students  should  have  been  successfully  vac- 
cinated for  small  pox  before  coming  to  College. 
Those  who  have    not  been,  must   be  vaccinated 
here  by  the  College  physician  on  entrance. 
The  Uniform 

All  boarding  students  except  those  taking  a 
short  term  special  course  for  teachers  are  re- 
quired to  wear  the  uniform. 
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The  uniform  adopted  is  neat,  tasteful,  hygienic, 
comfortable  and  economical.  As  all  students  dress 
alike,  there  are  no  distinctions  among  them  on  the 
artificial  basis  of  clothes ;  and  there  is  no  tempta- 
tion to  large  expenditures  in  a  rivalry  to  outdress 
one  another.  In  selecting  the  style  and  material 
of  the  uniform,  consideration  has  been  given  to 
the  climate  and  to  the  fact  that  people  work  better 
when  they  are  dressed  comfortably. 

LABORATORIES,   STUDIOS,   ETC. 

In  planning  the  Administration  building  care 
was  taken  to  make  the  various  laboratories  and 
studios  as  nearly  perfect  as  possible.  Floor  ar- 
rangement, lighting,  ventilation,  equipment  aie 
all  of  the  most  modern  design  and  the  best  quality. 
They  are  as  nearly  perfect  for  the  purposes  for 
which  they  are  designed  as  we  can  make  them. 

The  art  studio,  which  occupies  the  spacious 
dome  of  the  building  is  in  itself  a  thing  of  beauty, 
and  yet  it  is  entirely  practical  for  the  every-day 
work  of  teaching.  The  equipment,  drawing  tables, 
casts,  models,  etc.,  are  all  of  the  best. 

The  sewing  and  cooking  laboratories  are  be- 
lieved to  be  unexcelled  in  the  South — large,  well 
lighted,  properly  arranged,  and  equipped  with  the 
most  modern  equipment. 

The  physics  and  chemistry  laboratory  and  the 
laboratory  of  biological  science  are  both  large, 
well  lighted  and  ventilated  and  equipped  with 
modern  equipment.  They  are  arranged  en  suite 
with  a  well  equipped  lecture  rourn  which  has  ter- 
raced seats  for  one  hundred  students. 

The  piano  and  voice  studios  are  beautiful 
rooms  equipped  with  new  Mathushek  pianos  and 
other  necessary  equipment. 

THE  LIBRARY 

The  library  has  about  six  thousand  carefully 
selected  books.  These  books  are  the  ones  most 
needed  in  the  work  of  the  various  departments. 
They  are  all  catalogued  and  arranged  so  as  to  be 
of  the  greatest  service.  Nearly  one  hundred  of 
the  best  magazines  and  newspapers  are  subscribed 
for. 
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The  library  is  housed  in  a  large,  well  lighted, 
airy  room,  and  the  furniture  is  specially  designed 
for  its  needs. 

It  is  in  care  of  a  trained  librarian. 
Text  Books 

The  purchase  of  text  books  is  in  most  colleges 
a  considerable  item  of  expense  to  students;  and 
at  the  same  time  the  fact  that  books  are  expen- 
sive prevents  teachers  from  requiring  all  that  are 
really  necessary.  Because  of  these  facts  the 
College  has  decided  henceforth  to  provide  the  text 
books  for  its  students — charging  a  small  fee  for 
the  use  of  the  books  (see  page  27) — thus  mate- 
rially reducing  the  expense  to  the  students  and 
at  the  same  time  increasing  the  number  of  texts 
available  for  class  work. 

The  rules  governing  the  use  of  text  books  are 
as  follows: 

1.  After  a  student  has  paid  the  library  fee 
she  is  entitled  to  the  use  of  any  text  book  ordered 
by  an  instructor  during  the  time  it  is  required. 

2.  Upon  order  of  the  instructor  the  librarian 
will  deliver  the  Dook  to  the  student. 

3.  If  a  student  lose  or  fail  to  return  a  book  on 
time  she  will  be  required  to  pay  a  forfeit. 

4.  If  a  student  break,  tear,  scribble  in  or  oth- 
erwise damage  a  book  she  will  be  required  to  pur- 
chase the  book  or  pay  for  the  damage  done. 

5.  Charges  made  as  above  are  placed  on  the 
student's  regular  bill  and  are  paid  by  the  parent 
as  other  fees. 

THE  STORE 

For  the  convenience  of  students  the  College  con- 
ducts a  little  store  where  students  may  purchase 
their  pencils,  pens,  note  books,  stationery,  etc. 
The  prices  are  fixed  so  as  to  barely  pay  running 
expense.  Everything  is  paid  for  when  bought, 
nothing  is  charged.  The  store  also  handles  the 
uniform  sales. 
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THE  COLLEGE  BANK 

For  the  convenience  and  protection  of  students, 
the  College  runs  a  student's  bank  in  connection 
with  the  bookkeeper's  office.  Funds  deposited  in 
this  bank  may  be  checked  out  by  the  student  at 
any  time  and  in  any  amount,  though  students  are 
requested — for  convenience  in  making  change — to 
draw  checks  for  even  money  in  dollars.  Only 
counter  checks  are  used  in  this  bank,  good  only  at 
the  bookkeeper's  office,  and  not  negotiable.  Over- 
drafts are  not  allowed. 

Students  are  advised  to  keep  their  money  in  the 
College  bank;  the  College  will  not  be  responsible 
for  money  kept  elsewhere. 

Financial  Aid  to  Deserving  Students 

At  present  there  are  available  four  gift  scholar- 
ships, and  four  loans.  It  is  also  possible  to  se- 
cure private  loans  for  students  who  have  proved 
themselves  worthy.  The  conditions  of  the  various 
scholarships  may  be  learned  by  writing  to  the 
President  of  the  College. 

Gift  Scholarships  Now  Offered 

The  Valdosta  Chapter  U.  D.  C $225.00 

The  Gen.  James  Jackson  (Valdosta)  Chap- 
ter of  the  D.  A.  R $112.50 

The  Alumnae  of  the  S.  G.  S.  N.  C $100.00 

Mrs.  W.  S.  West $250.00 

Loans  Now  Offered 

The  Helen  Plane  Educational  Fund $  65.00 

The  Georgia  Bankers'  Association  Loan 

Fund $100.00 

State  U.  D.  C $  50.00 

Name  withheld $  50.00 
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FEES  AND  EXPENSES 

The  College  is  State  supported;  there  is  no 
tuition. 

Other  fees,  which  are  to  defray  the  necessary- 
living  expenses  of  the  students,  are  kept  as  low 
as  possible  while  giving  the  high  grade  of  service 
for  which  the  institution  stands. 

Fixed  Fees 

The  fixed  fees  of  the  College  are  as  follows : 

Matriculation  fee  (on  entering) $10.00 

Living  Expenses  (including  board,  lodging, 
light,  water,  fuel,  laundry  service,  nurse's 
care,  medicine  and  infirmary  fee)* 

Per  Month $20.50 

Library  fee — (including  the  use  of  all  text 
books.  No  books  have  to  be  bought  by 
students.) 

Per  Year $  7.50 

Diploma  fee  (at  graduation  only) $  5.00 

Laboratory  Fees 

To  pay  for  material  used  by  students  individ- 
ually in  certain  courses,  paid  only  by  those  taking 
the  specific  courses. 

Physics (Amt.  per  term — half  year)__$2.50 

Chemistry "      "      "  "      "     __$2.50 

Art "      "       "  "       "     __$2.50 

Cooking "      "      "  "      "     __$4.00 

Sewing  ___„___      "      "      "  "      "     __$1.50 

Music  Fees — (Private  Lessons) 

Voice  (two  half  hours  per  week)  year $63.00 

Piano  (two  half  hours  per  week) 

From  Teacher,  year $63.00 

From  Assistant  Teacher,  year $45.00 


*Nurse's  care,  medicine  and  infirmary  care  include 
all.  ordinary  health  care,  but  do  not  include  physician's 
fees  or  his  prescriptions  when  these  are  necessary — nor 
hospital  fees  when  possibly  a  student  has  to  be  taken 
to  one. 
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Glee  Club  Fees  (per  year) $  1.50 

Reading  or  "Expression"  (per  year) $45.00 

Harmony,  per  year $27.00 

History  of  Music,  per  year $27.00 

Piano  for  practice  (six  hours  per  week)  is 

included  in  fee  indicated  above. 
Music  is  bought  of  the  College  at  a  reasonable 
rate. 

Fee  for  Non-Resident  Students 

Students  not  residents  of  Georgia  are 

charged  an  additional  fee  of $50.00 

Personal  Expenses 

The  total  cost  of  a  student  at  college  is  largely 
determined  oy  the  amount  the  student  spends  on 
personal  items,  such  as  clothes,  entertainments, 
social  functions,  etc.  What  these  expenses 
amount  to  depends  on  the  student,  but  also  on  the 
unwritten  traditions  of  the  college.  These  latter 
requirements  are  actually  as  binding  on  a  young 
mind  as  are  others.  If  it  is  "the  correct  thing" 
for  a  student  to  have  new  gowns  for  certain  oc- 
casions, if  it  is  "expected"  that  a  student  send 
flowers  or  candy  to  friends,  these  expenses  are  as 
"necessary"  as  any  others.  rihe  average  young 
student  would  about  as  leave  not  be  at  ail  as  not 
be  "approved." 

In  this  college  extravagances  are  systematic- 
ally discouraged.  As  the  College  requires  a 
strictly  regulated  uniform  (see  special  uniform 
bulletin) ,  and  as  the  College  freely  gi\  3s  the  ben- 
efit of  its  purchasing  power  to  its  students,  the 
cost  of  clothing  is  for  most  students  less  here 
than  at  home,  and  ail  are  equally  well  dressed. 
Expensive  customs  are  not  allowed  to  develop. 
When  individuals  show  a  tendency  to  spend  too 
freely,  their  parents  are  urged  to  withhold  the 
funds. 

Decent  and  proper  economy  is  a  fixed  and  all 
pervading  principle  of  the  institution.  Altogether, 
it  is  believed  by  the  management  that  in  no  other 
institution  can  a  student  get  equal  educational 
service  at  less  cost  or  better  service  at  equal  cost. 
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BUSINESS  REGULATIONS 

How  to  Pay  Fees 

The  College  carries  no  open  accounts.  All  fees 
are  payable  when  due.  Students  will  present  re- 
ceipt for  matriculation  and  library  fee  to  the  dean 
before  being  assigned  to  classes. 

Fees  may  be  paid  in  cash,  check  or  money- 
order.  Checks  should  be  made  payable  to  the 
South  Georgia  State  Normal  College.  Payments 
may  be  made  by  mail  in  advance,  or  in  person  by 
students  when  entering. 

Laboratory  fees  are  payable  at  the  beginning 
of  the  semester  during  which  the  course  is  taken. 

Piano  and  voice  fees  are  payable  monthly  in 
advance,  and  lessons  may  be  discontinued  if  the 
student  does  not  pay  promptly.  If  a  music  lesson 
is  missed  through  no  fault  of  the  student,  the 
teacher  will  let  her  "make  up"  the  lesson  at  some 
extra  hour,  or  if  this  is  impossible,  the  corre- 
sponding portion  of  the  fee  will  be  refunded. 

The  living  expense  fee,  $20.50,  is  payable 
monthly  in  advance. 

Patrons  are  requested  to  observe  that  every 
cent  of  these  fees  is  for  the  student's  personal 
care.  The  College  makes  no  profit.  If  payment  of 
a  board  bill  is  delayed,  it  is  required  by  the  Board 
of  Trustees  to  add  a  dollar  for  the  month.  The 
living  expense  fee  is  based  on  a  year's  cost,  al- 
lowance being  made  for  holidays  and  occasional 
absences.  Therefore  of  this  fee  no  refund  or  re- 
duction will  be  made  for  absence  of  less  than  one 
whole  consecutive  month. 

Room  Reservations 

No  application  for  a  place  in  the  dormitory  will 
be  accepted  unless  accompanied  by  a  reservation 
fee  of  $5.00  to  assure  good  faith  of  the  applicant. 
If,  however,  the  application  is  formally  with- 
drawn before  August  15th,  (thus  making  the 
place  available  for  another  student)  the  reserva- 
tion fee  will  be  refunded.  When  a  student  enters 
the  college  the  reservation  fee  is  credited  on  her 
first  month's  living  expense  fee. 
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A  student  who  fails  to  call  for  her  room  during 
the  first  week  of  school  will  forfeit  the  room  and 
it  may  be  given  to  a  student  on  the  waiting  list. 

Room  Assignments 

Specific  rooms  in  the  dormitory  will  be  assigned 
during  the  latter  part  of  June.  Applications  will 
be  filed  in  the  order  of  their  receipt;  and  other 
things  being  equal,  places  will  be  awarded  in  this 
order.  But  preference  must  be  given  to  students 
who  have  already  been  faithful  students  of  the 
College,  to  more  mature  students,  and  those  best 
fitted  to  pursue  the  work  of  the  institution. 

What  a  Student  Should  Bring  With  Her 

Each  student  should  bring  with  her  the  follow- 
ing articles:  Sheets,  a  bianket,  a  pillow,  pillow 
cases,  a  bed  spread,  towels,  napkins,  a  knife,  fork 
and  teaspoon,  a  coat  hanger  and  skirt  hanger, 
and  such  other  articles  of  personal  use  as  she 
may  need. 

Each  student  should  also  have  for  the  protec- 
tion of  her  health  and  comfort,  a  good  umbrella, 
overshoes  and  a  raincoat. 

The  teaspoon,  knife  and  fork  should  be  of  solid 
silver  or  of  good  plate  ware,  and  must  have  the 
student's  initials  engraved  upon  them.  Tinned 
or  nickel  tableware  cannot  be  accepted. 

The  beds  in  the  dormitory  are  all  single  beds. 
Bed  clothing  should  be  provided  accordingly. 
Laundry  bags  should  be  of  strong  cloth  and  about 
24  by  30  inches  in  size. 
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ENTRANCE  REQUIREMENTS 
AND  CURRICULA 


A  Word  to  School  Officials 

It  has  always  seemed  a  self-evident  fact  to  the 
administration  of  this  institution  that  the  transi- 
tion from  the  high  schools  of  the  State  to  the 
State  colleges  should  be  a  simple  matter  for  stu- 
dents. As  an  institution  solely  for  young  women, 
however,  the  College  has  found  it  necessary  to 
insist  somewhat  more  in  its  own  classes  of  sec- 
ondary grade  on  such  subjects  as  home  econo- 
mics and  art,  which  are  peculiarly  valuable  to 
girls,  than  is  usually  the  case  in  high  schools  for 
both  sexes. 

In  the  matter  of  admission  to  the  collegiate 
classes  (Junior  and  Senior),  the  entrance  require- 
ments depend  somewhat  on  whether  the  applicant 
desires  to  enter  a  non-professional  or  a  profes- 
sional course. 

The  non-professional  course  (see  below  p-38)  is 
a  general  cultural  course;  and  the  entrance  re- 
quirements adopted  by  the  Association  of  Colleges 
and  Secondary  Schools  of  the  Southern  States  are 
accepted  here. 

The  professional  course  is  intended  to  produce 
effective  teachers,  and  for  this  reason  it  is  nec- 
essary to  require,  in  the  ca^e  of  this  diploma,  as 
absolute  essentials  much  more  geography,  United 
States  history,  hygiene  and  sanitation,  arithme- 
tic and  science  than  high  schools  have  as  a  rule 
offered  —  though  all  these  subjects  are  quite 
properly  high  school  subjects.  Indeed,  it  is  an 
ancient  "rub"  between  high  schools  and  normal 
schools  that  the  former  have  sent  up  their  stu- 
dents "long"  in  credits  in  Latin  and  higher  math- 
ematics, which  do  not  function  perceptibly  in  or- 
dinary teaching,  and  "short"  in  the  subjects  just 
mentioned  as  essential;  —  and  yet  the  superin- 
tendent, while  (naturally)  desiring  all  his  credits 
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to  be  accepted,  demands  even  more  urgently  that 
the  graduate  return  to  him  equipped  with  the 
subject  matter  in  question  as  well  as  professional 
knowledge  and  skill.  The  normal  school  has  of 
course  had  to  lean  rather  to  the  second  demand; 
and  this  has  caused  some  disappointment  for  stu- 
dents entering  this  course.  The  disappointment 
may  be  avoided  by  taking  the  non-professional 
course  or  by  taking  care  of  the  characteristics 
before  entering.  It  has  often  been  a  reflection 
on  normal  schools  throughout  the  United  States 
that  their  standards  of  scholarship  are  not  high. 
This  school  "stands  for  standards" — of  the  best 
colleges. 
GENERAL   REQUIREMENTS   OF  ADMISSION 

To  be  admitted  to  the  College  a  student  must 
be  a  young  woman  of  good  character  at  least  fif- 
teen years  of  age*,  and  in  reasonably  good 
health.  (2)  Her  scholarship  must  be  of  sufficient 
grade  to  admit  her  to  one  of  the  regular  classes 
of  the  institution.  (3)  She  should  have  been 
successfully  vaccinated. 

The  Junior  and  Senior  and  Post-Graduate 
classes  of  this  institution  are  of  standard  colle- 
giate grade  (the  Junior  class  being  based  on  15 
units  of  high  school  credit).  The  Freshman  and 
Sophomore  classes  are  essentially  upper  secondary 
grades.  The  Preparatory  classes  are  the  first  and 
second  year  high  school  grades. 

The  standard  of  measure  for  the  course  of  col- 
lege rank  is  the  usual  semester  hour  representing 
one  hour  a  week  for  one  semester  or  half  year. 
The  standard  for  the  classes  of  secondary  rank  is 
the  "Carnegie  Unit"  representing  five  periods  a 
week  of  40  minutes  each  for  a  year,  or  it*;  equiv- 
alent. The  College  uses  in  its  own  classes  the 
"equivalent,"  four  periods  a  week  of  60  minutes 
each  for  a  year.  In  all  cases  two  hours  of  lab- 
oratory work  equal  one  hour  of  recitation  requir- 
ing preparation. 

*A  student  less  than  fifteen  may  be  admitted  to  the 
Sub-Freshman  classes  if  she  lives  in  the  city  or  can 
board  with  responsible  relatives  or  friends  of  the  fam- 
ily, but  cannot  be  taken  to  board  in  the  dormitories  of 
the  College. 
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Entrance  Reequirements 

The  Preparatory*  classes  are  maintained  by  the 
College  primarily  to  meet  the  needs  of  students 
who  have  come  up  through  its  own  training  school 
and  those  who  desire  to  go  to  college  but  have  not 
had  at  home  high  school  facilities.  The  number 
of  students  admitted  has  to  be  limited  to  20  stu- 
dents to  each  class.  Therefore  it  is  impossible  to 
admit  to  these  classes  students  from  cities  and 
towns  having  high  schools,  unless  students  of  the 
kind  indicated  are  less  than  enough  to  fill  the 
classes.  About  the  only  requirements  for  these 
classes  are  that  the  applicant  shall  have  satisfac- 
torily completed  a  seventh  or  an  eighth  garde. 

For  classes  of  higher  grade  the  requirements 
are  indicated  in  a  general  way  by  the  following 
courses  of  study. 

No  student  will  be  admitted  to  any  class  with 
more  conditions  than  two  subjects  running 
through  the  year  or  four  running  through  a  half 
year:  (i.  e.  with  more  than  two  units  of  condi- 
tions.) 

No  student  may  take  more  than  22  hours  a 
week  of  work  requiring  outside  preparation. 

No  student  will  be  admitted  as  a  special  stu- 
dent in  any  subject  whose  general  scholarship 
does  not  fit  her  at  least  for  the  Freshman  class. 

For  unconditional  admittance  to  the  Junior 
Class,  Professional  course,  a  student  should  offer 
as  required  studies,  English,  4  units;  History,  3 
units;  Science,  2  units;  Mathematics,  21/2  units; 
and  elective,  iy%  units. 

Requirements  for  Graduation 

For  graduation  with  either  the  Professional  or 
Non-Professional  Diploma  a  minimum  of  84  sem- 
ester-hours is  required,  of  which  42  semester 
hours  should  be  taken  in  each,  the  Junior  and 
Senior,  year. 


*These  two  classes  are  only  for  students  desiring  to 
go  on  to  higher  classes.  Their  courses  of  study  are  rather 
strictly  prescribed,  and  students  cannot  be  admitted  to 
them  who  do  not  desire  to  take  the  full  prescribed  course 
for  the  class  entered  and  who  do  not  express  an  inten- 
tion of  going  on  to  higher  classes.  Irregular  or  "special'' 
students  cannot  be  taken  into  these  classes. 
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SCHEDULE  OF  STUDIES 


SECONDARY 

Preparatory  First  Year 

Subject  Hours 

(Required) 

English    (a)        4 

Mathematics    (a-b)    4 

History    (a)    4 

Elementary  Science   (a)    4 

Physical  Education    (a)    2 

(Elective,  one  unit  from  following  group.) 

Home  Economics    (a) 2 

Latin    (a) 4 

Voice    (a)    2 

Piano   (a) 2 

Art    (al)    2 


Credit 


1 

unit 

1 

unit 

1 

unit 

1 

unit 

y2 

unit 

i 

unit 

% 

unit 

y2 

unit 

i 

unit 

Preparatory  Second  Year 

Subject  Hours 

(Required) 

English    (b) . 4 

Mathematics    (c)    4 

History    (b)    4 

Hygiene  and  Sanitation  (a) . 4 

Physical  Education    (b)    2 

(Elective,  one  unit  from  following  group.) 

Latin    (b)    4 

Home  Economics   (a)    2 

Art   (a) 2 

Voice   (b) 2 

Piano  (b) 2 


Credit 


1 

unit 

1 

unit 

1 

unit 

1 

unit 

1 

unit 

y2 

unit 

y2 

unit 

y2 

unit 

y2 

unit 
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Freshman 


Subject  Hours  Credit 
(Required) 

English    (c)    4  1  unit 

Mathematics   (d)    4  3    unit 

History    (c)    4  1   unit 

Home  Economics    (b) 2  y2   unit 

Physical  Education    (c)    2 

(Elective,  one  unit  from  following  group.) 

Latin    (c)    4  1   unit 

French  (a) 4  1  unit 

Physics    (a)    4  1   unit 

Biology    (a)    4  1  unit 

Art   (a) 2  %    unit 

(Optional) 

Voice 2  V2   unit 

Piano 2  y2    unit 

Oral  Expression 2  y2    unit 

Sophomore 

Subject  Hours  Credit 
(Required) 

English    (d)    4  1  unit 

History    (d)    4  1   unit 

Home  Economics    (c)    2  %    unit 

Art  (b) 2  Vz   unit 

Physical  Education    (d) 2 

(Elective,  one  unit  from  following  group.) 

Biology    (a)    4  1  unit 

Physics    (a)    4  1   unit 

Chemistry    (a)    4  1   unit 

Latin    (d)    4  1  unit 

French  (b) 4  1  unit 

(Optional) 

Voice . 2  y&   unit 

Piano 2  y2   unit 

Oral  Expression  _. 2  y2   unit 

Note:  Students  expecting  to  take  the  Professional 
diploma  or  the  Non-Professional  Science  diploma  are 
required  to  elect  at  least  two  units  of  Science  during 
Freshman  and  Sophomore  years. 
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COLLEGIATE  COURSES 


PROFESSIONAL  COURSE 

This  course  is  planned  for  students  expecting  to 
teach,  and  those  completing  the  course  receive 
not  only  the  College  diploma  but  State  certificates, 
Elementary  and  Professional  Normal  Secondary. 
(See  below,  p-40). 

Subject  JUNIOR 

(Required)  Hrs.  Credit 

English  1  and  2 3  6  Sems'tr-hrs. 

Geography  1 3  6"  »■ 

Mathematics    1    3  3" 

Education    1    4  4" 

Education   2    3  3"  ** 

Education    6 3  3" 

Education    15    3  3"  " 

Sight  Singing  1 2  4" 

Physical  Education  1 2  2        " 

Elective 8        "  " 

(Required)  SENIOR 

Education    8    5  10   Sems'tr-Lis. 

Education    3    3  3" 

Education    4    3  3" 

Education    7 3  6        " 

Education   10    3  3 

Education    12    3  3" 

Education    13    3  3" 

Physical  Education  2 2  2" 

Elective 10        ^ 

For  electives  see  Department  of  Instruction  be- 
low where  some  30  elective  courses  are  described. 

All  students  who  have  not  taken  Home  Econo- 
mics a  and  b  are  required  to  take  Home  Econo- 
mics 1  and  2. 
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NON-PROFESSIONAL     COURSES 


Below  are  listed  groups  of  studies  leading 
to  the  Non-Professional  Diploma,  each  group  em- 
phasizing the  special  department  of  work  which 
characterizes  it.  The  aim  of  these  courses  is 
general  culture.  They  are  recommended  for  stu- 
dents not  desiring  to  teach.  Their  standards  of 
scholarship  are  as  high  as  those  of  any  school  of 
equal  grade.  Graduates  of  this  course  do  not 
meet  the  requirements  for  State  teaching  certifi- 
cates and  are  not  recommended  for  teaching  po- 
sitions. 

STUDIES    REQUIRED    IN    ALL    NON-PROFESSIONAL. 
COURSES 


JUNIOR 

Subject  Hrs. 

English  1  and  2 3 

Education   1    (Psychology)! 4 

One    Science . . 3 

Mathematics    1$    3 

Geography  1$ 3 

Physical   Education   1    2 


Credit 
Sems'tr-hrs. 


SENIOR 


Hrs. 


Credit 

6   Sems'tr-hrs 
6        " 


Subject 
(Required) 

English  3   or  4 3 

Mathematics    1$ 3 

Geography  1$ , 3 

Education    li    4 


$Must   be   taken  in  Junior  or   Senior   class;    may  be 
taken  in  either  class. 
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STUDIES    CHARACTERISTIC    OF    VARIOUS    GROUPS 
FOR  NON-PROFESSIONAL  COURSES 

SCIENCE 

Subject  Hrs.  Credit 

Chemistry   1    3  3  Sems'tr-hrs. 

Chemistry   2 3  3"  " 

Chemistry   3    3  3" 

Physics    1    3  6"  " 

Physics    2    3  3"  *' 

Biology    1    3  3" 

Biology    2 3  3"  " 

Sociology  1 3  6" 

Free  elective 21 

HISTORY-ENGLISH 

Subject  Hrs.  Credit 

English  3  and  4* 3  6  Sems'tr-hrs. 

History    2    3  6" 

History    3    3  6" 

French  1 3  6" 

Sociology  1 3  6 

Free  electives 27        "  " 

*One  to  be  taken  in  Junior  year. 

Note:  It  is  preferred  that  the  student  electing  this 
course  should  have  completed  4  units  of  Latin  as  well 
as  2  units  of  French  prerequisite  to  French  1. 

HOME  ECONOMICS 

JUNIOR 

Home  Economics 3  6"  " 

Home  Economics   6 3  6"  " 

Art   1 2  4" 

Economics  1  or 

Sociology  1 3  6"  " 

SENIOR 

Home  Economics  4  and  10  and 3  6"  " 

Home  Economics  8 3  6" 

or 

Home  Economics  5  and 3  6"  " 

Home  Economics  7  and  9 3  6"  " 

Biology  1  and  2  or 3  6" 

Chemistry  3 : „ 3  6"  " 

Free  electives 11        "  " 

Note:  Chemistry  a  is  expected  to  have  been  taken  as 
one  of  the  high  school  sciences. 
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ART 

JUNIOR 


Subject 


Hrs. 


Credit 


Art   2 „_  3  dbl.  6  semst'r-hrs. 

Art  3 3    "    6 

History  3 3  6" 

English  4  or  3* . 3  6"  ** 

SENIOR 

Art  5 3  dbl.  6 

Art  7 3    "    6        " 

English  4  or  3* . 3  6" 

Education   3    3  3" 

Free  electives 12        " 

♦The  one  not  selected  as  a  general  requirement, 
that  both  3  and  4  shall  have  been  taken. 


VOCAL  EXPRESSION 

Vocal  Expression   1 . 2  6 

Vocal   Expression  2 2  6 

English  4  or  3* 3  6 

French  1 3  6 

Art  1 . 3  6 

Physical  Education  1 2  2 

Physical  Education  2__ 2  2 

Free  electives 17 

MUSIC 

Hrs. 
Music  5  or  6,  voice  or  piano, 

private    lessons ._ 2  6 

Music  9   (Harmony) 2  4 

Music  10   (Harmony) 2  4 

Music  8  (History  of  Music) 2  4 

History  3 3  6 

English  3  or  4* 3  6 

Free  elective3 21 


Credit 
semst'r-hrs. 
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DEPARTMENTAL  DIPLOMAS 

If  a  student  desires  to  prepare  herself  to  teach 
some  particular  subject,  such  as  Home  Econom- 
ics, Art,  Physical  Training,  etc.,  it  will  be  neces- 
sary for  her  to  remain  an  additional  year  in  col- 
lege, and  if  she  has  taken  the  Professional  diplo- 
ma, devote  practically  undivided  time  to  that  sub- 
ject. If  she  has  taken  a  non-professional  diplo- 
ma, she  will  take  professional  subjects  largely  in 
the  additional  year.  To  such  students  will  be 
awarded  in  addition  to  the  regular  professional 
diploma  a  Departmental  Diploma. 

STATE  CERTIFICATES 

Under  a  recent  ruling  of  the  State  Board  of 
Education  graduates  from  an  "approved  normal 
school  of  the  State  of  Georgia/'  which  offers 
courses  of  certain  standards  and  complies  with 
certain  regulations,  "shall  be  eligible  for," 

1.  The  Professional  Elementary  Certificate. 

2.  The  Professional  Normal  Secondary  Certifi- 
cate. 

This  College  fulfils  both  requirements  in  its 
normal  course,  and  its  graduates  receive  both  cer- 
titiratvS. 

These  certificates  are  granted  for  three  years 
and  are  renewable  thereafter  for  an  indefinite 
period  of  actice  service.  These  certificates  are 
of  equal  rank  with  the  first  (highest)  grade 
license  for  the  Elementary  Schools  and  for  High 
Schools. 

SPECIAL   TEACHER'S   COURSES 

It  often  happens  that  students  cannot  stay  in 
college  long  enough  to  accomplish  the  full  course 
leading  to  graduation,  but  desire  to  improve  their 
fitness  for  teaching.  For  such  students  are  ar- 
ranged individual  courses  for  a  single  year  or  even 
leso.  These  courses  are  modified  to  meet  the  par- 
ticular needs  of  the  individual  student. 
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The  special  teacher's  courses  include  certain 
pedagogical  studies,  observation  and  practice 
teaching  in  the  training  school,  and  the  academic 
subjects  most  useful  to  teachers  in  the  public 
schools  of  the  state.  Students  who  take  one  of 
these  courses  and  later  desire  to  take  the  full 
course  and  recive  a  diploma,  receive  full  credit 
for  the  work  done. 

In  order  to  enter  these  courses  students  must 
have  sufficient  maturity  to  justify  the  belief  that 
they  will  be  able  to  teach  at  the  end  of  the  year's 
work  and  sufficient  scholarship  to  enter  at  least 
the  Freshman  class. 

These  courses  are  not  merely  coaching  courses 
to  help  tide  over  an  examination  or  to  help  "get  a 
job";  they  are  of  the  same  solid  substance  and 
serious  outlook  as  the  rest  of  the  college  work. 
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DEPARTMENTS  OF  INSTRUCTION 


DEPARTMENT    OF    EDUCATION 

In  order  that  teaching  may  be  intelligent  and 
fruitful  it  needs  to  be  guided  by  sound  principles. 
This  fact  emphasizes  the  importance  and  value  of 
professional  training,  both  practical  and  theoreti- 
cal. There  is  a  growing  disbelief  in  the  two  ancient 
theories,  viz*  (1)  "Whatever  a  man  knoweth,  that 
he  can  teach  to  another,"  and  (2)  "Teachers  are 
born,  not  made."  Academic  scholarship  is  valua- 
ble and  is  a  necessary  part  of  the  teacher's  prepa- 
ration, but  it  is  not  more  valuable  or  necessary 
than  professional  scholarship.  Just  as  lawyers, 
doctors  and  skilled  workers  of  any  sort  are  made 
by  the  mastery  of  the  principles  and  the  tech- 
nique of  their  profession  or  trade,  so  teachers  are 
made  by  mastering  the  science  and  art,  that  is, 
the  technique  of  teaching. 

The  prospective  teacher  needs  as  a  part  of  her 
professional  equipment:  (1)  a  thorough  knowl- 
edge of  the  raw  material  with  which  she  has  to 
work,  viz:  the  child's  instinctive  attitudes,  inter- 
ests and  tendencies,  and  his  native  capacity  for 
thought,  feeling  and  action,  that  is,  what  the 
child  is  by  nature  apart  from  the  results  of  edu- 
cation. (2)  She  needs  to  know  what  are  the 
proper  and  legitimate  aims,  values  and  contents 
of  education  and  what  are  the  laws  of  learning,  to 
the  end  that,  in  the  selection  and  arrangement  of 
subject  matter  and  in  the  methods  of  instruction, 
she  may  be  guided  by  intelligence  and  foresight 
rather  than  by  tradition  and  custom,  and  so  may 
co-operate  intelligently  with  principal  and  super- 
intendent in  carrying  out  her  part  of  the  course 
of  study  and  in  fitting  it  with  the  work  of  the 
grades  that  come  before  and  after  hers.  (3)  She 
needs  to  know  the  educational  past.  She  needs  to 
know  how  our  present  aims,  ideals  and  practices 
and  how  our  institutional  means  came  to  be  what 
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they  are  in  order  that  she  may  utilize  them  to 
greater  advantage  in  present  practice.  She  needs 
to  know  the  world's  great  educational  leaders  and 
reformers  and  the  conditions  under  which  they  la- 
bored in  order  that  she  may  profit  by  their  expe- 
rience, by  emulating  their  laudable  enthusiasm 
and  zeal,  their  noble  spirit  of  self-sacrifice,  and 
their  undying  loyalty  to  their  highest  ideals  oC 
service,  and  by  avoiding  their  mistakes.  (4)  She 
needs  a  theory  of  organization,  discipline,  man- 
agement and  methods.  These  several  needs  are 
met,  on  the  theoretical  side,  by  courses  in  psy- 
chology and  child  study,  principles  of  education, 
history  of  education  and  school  management  and 
methods.  In  order  that  theory  may  not  be  di- 
vorced from  practice,  the  connection  between  this 
department  and  the  training  school  is  made  very 
close  and  vital.  As  a  result  theory  finds  illustra- 
tion and  justification  in  practice,  while  practice 
finds  guidance  in  theory. 

Courses  Offered 

Education  1.  Elementary  Psychology  and 
Child  Study.  In  this  course  the  following  topics 
receive  emphasis:  structure  and  function  of  the 
nervous  system,  sense  organs  and  sense  training ; 
origin,  function  and  value  of  instincts  and  instinc- 
tive tendencies;  sensation,  attention,  perception, 
apperception,  judgment,  reason,  feeling  and  emo- 
tion, habit  and  will. 

Text:    Pillsbury's  Essentials  of  Psychology. 

Collateral  Reading :  James's  Psychology,  Briefer 
Course  and  Talks  to  Teachers,  Angell's  Psycholo- 
gy, Judd's  Psychology,  Thorndike's  Educational 
Psychology,  Kirkpatrick's  Fundamentals  of  Child 
Study,  Howe's  The  Physical  Nature  of  the  Child, 
Tanner's  The  Child.  Each  student  is  required  on 
each  topic  to  read  and  formally  report  on  at  least 
one  author's  discussion  other  than  the  text. 

Junior  Class.  Four  periods  a  week.  Fall  semes- 
ter. Credit  four  hours. 
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Education  2.  Principles  of  Education.  In  this 
course  is  combined  what  is  commonly  styled 
Principles  of  Education  and  Principles  of  Teach- 
ing: (1)  a  theory  of  aims,  content,  values  and  or- 
ganization, (2)  a  theory  of  teaching  and  training. 
The  aim  of  this  course  is  (1)  to  raise  to  con- 
scious recognition  the  real  aims  of  education, 
both  primary  and  secondary,  to  establish  a  stand- 
ard by  which  to  judge  the  worth  of  subject  mat- 
ter, and  to  determine  a  basis  for  its  organization 
in  the  curriculum;  (2)  to  discover  the  principles 
which  make  for  efficiency  in  teaching  and  learn- 
ing (  and  for  economy  of  time  and  effort  on  the 
part  of  both  teacher  and  student. 

The  following  topics  receive  special  emphasis: 
the  meaning  of  education  as  a  social  and  bio- 
logical function,  or  as  a  mode  of  adjustment,  phy- 
sically, intellectually,  socially,  aesthetically,  and 
morally ;  the  curriculum,  its  content  and  organiza- 
tion; the  law  of  apperception,  laws  of  learning, 
doctrine  of  formal  discipline,  habit  formation, 
heredity,  moral  and  ethical  principles  of  eduction, 
education  as  socialization. 

Text :  Clapper,  Principles  of  Educational  Prac- 
tice; Colvin,  The  Learning  Process. 

Collateral  reading:  Butler,  The  Meaning  of  Ed- 
ucation; Bolton,  Principles  of  Education;  Ruedi- 
ger,  Principles  of  Education;  Plenderson,  Princi- 
ples of  Education;  Home,  Psychological  Princi- 
ples of  Education,  Moral  Principles  of  Education 
and  How  We  Think;  Bagley,  The  Educative  Pro- 
cess; Thorndike,  Principles  of  Education. 

Junior  Class.   Three  periods  per  week.   Spring 

semester.  Credit,  three  hours. 

Prerequisite.    Education  1. 

Education  3.  History  of  Education.  For  con- 
venience of  treatment  as  well  as  for  chronological 
and  logical  considerations,  the  work  in  this  course 
is  divided  into  two  sections:  (1)  Ancient  and  Me- 
diaeval period,  (2)  Modem  period.  In  the  first, 
consideration  is  given  to  Chinese  education  as  a 
type  of  Oriental  Education;  Greek  education,  es- 
pecially the  teachings  of  Socrates,  Plato,  Aristo- 
tle, and  the  leading  philosophical  schools;  Roman 
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Education,  Monastic  Education  as  the  dominant 
type  during*  the  Middle  Ages,  Scholaticism,  the 
rise  of  the  University  system,  Rennaissance  and 
Reformation  Education,  Humanism  and  Realism. 
In  the  second  period  emphasis  is  placed  upon  the 
modern  tendencies,  ideals  and  practices :  (1)  The 
Naturalistic  tendency,  (2)  Psychological  tenden- 
cy, (3)  Sociological  tendency,  (4)  Scientific  tend- 
ency, (5)  present  Industrial  and  Vocational  tend- 
ency. These  several  tendencies  will  foe  studied  in 
connection  with  the  leading  representatives,  as 
Comenius,  Rousseau,  Pestalozzi,  Herfoart,  Frosbel, 
Spencer,  Huxley,  Dewey,  etc. 

Text:    Students  History  of  Education,  Graves. 

Collateral  reading:  Monroe,  Textbook  in  His- 
tory of  Education;  Monroe,  Source  Book;  Plato, 
Republic;  Aristotle,  Politics;  Plutarch's  Lives; 
The  Great  Didactic;  Locke,  Thoughts  of  Educa- 
tion; Quick  Education  Reformers;  Rousseau, 
Emile ;  Pestalozzi,  Leonard  and  Gertrude  and  how 
Gertrude  teaches  her  children;  Adam's  Herbar- 
tian  Psychology  Applied  to  Education;  Spencer's 
Education ;  Froebel's  Education  of  Man  and  Peda- 
gogies of  the  Kindergarten;  Dewey's  School  and 
Society;  King's  The  Social  Aspect  of  Education 
and  Education  as  Social  Efficiency;  Cubberly's 
Changing  Conceptions  in  Education;  numerous 
readings  and  reports  on  industrial  and  vocational 
education. 

Senior  Class.  Three  periods  per  week.  Fall 
semester.    Credit,  three  hours. 

Prerequisites:  Education  1  and  2  and  History 
1  and  2. 

Education  4.  Management  and  Methods.  In 
this  course  the  following  topics  receive  considera- 
tion: class  organization,  discipline  and  manage- 
ment; program  making;  examination,  grading, 
and  promotion  of  students;  standard  tests  and 
their  uses;  how  to  study;  method  of  recitation; 
organization,  supervision  and  occupation  within  a 
system. 

Text:  Betts  Classroom  Management  and  Meth- 
ods. 
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Collateral  reading:  Bagley,  Method  of  Recita- 
tion, How  to  Study;  Strayer  and  Norseworthy, 
How  to  Teach ;  Kendall  and  Myrick,  How  to  Teach 
the  Fundamental  Subjects;  Freeman,  Psychology 
of  the  Common  Branches;  Monroe,  De  Voss  and 
Kelley,  Educational  Tests  and  Measures ;  Terman, 
Measurement  of  Intelligence. 

Senior  Class.  Three  periods  a  week.  Spring 
semester.     Credit,  three  hours. 

Prerequisites:   Education  1,  2  and  3. 

Education  5.  Philosophy  of  Education.  A 
course  dealing  with  the  underlying  principles  of 
educational  theory.  Consideration  will  be  given 
such  topics  as:  Meaning  and  Aim  of  Education, 
Nature  of  Educative  Process,  Content  of  Educa- 
tion, Educational  Values,  Theory  of  Vocational 
Education,  Education  and  Democracy,  Moral  In- 
struction, etc. 

Elective  for  Seniors. 

Three  Periods  per  week.   Credit,  six  hours. 

Education  6.  Primary  Education.  This  course 
is  intended  to  make  ciear  the  application  of  prin- 
ciples of  education  to  the  curricula  of  the  Ele- 
mentary School.  The  subject  matter  and  method 
are  studied  in  regular  class  work  and  in  critical 
observation. 

First  half  year.  A  course  developing  ability  in 
purposeful  observation  of  children  at  work.  Es- 
sential principles  underlying  successful  teaching 
are  studied,  observed  and  criticised. 

Second  half  year.  Primary  language,  litera- 
ture, reading  and  spelling  methods  are  here  giv- 
en. Unity  of  work  is  emphasized  through  ciose 
interrelationship  of  these  subjects  and  correla- 
tion with  other  subjects  of  the  primary  program. 
Lesson-plans  and  critical  observation  bind  the 
work  with  that  of  the  Training  School. 

Junior  year.  Both  semesters.  Credit,  five 
hours. 

Education  7.  Primary  Education.  History  in 
the  primary  grades.  Emphasis  is  given  to  the 
socializing  aim  through  the  use  of  project  method 
in  developing  subject  matter.  Home  Life,  Prim- 
itive Life,  Stories  of  Great  Men,  and  Children  of 
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Other  Lands.  Primary  geography  and  nature 
study  become  essential  parts  of  these  studies. 
Primary  Arithmetic:  This  course  is  additional, 
but  io  here  given  more  definite  study  for  purpose 
of  definite  organization  of  subject  matter  and 
mutation  of  method. 

The  latter  part  of  the  Senior  year  is  to  be  a 
practical  summarization  of  both  method  and  prac- 
tice teaching  by  means  of  observation  of  work 
done  by  critic  teachers.  Class  opinion  and  con- 
ference will  provide  for  critical  studies. 

Senior  year.  Both  semesters.  Credit,  six 
hours. 

education  8.  Practice  Teaching.  Students  are 
assigned  to  teach  in  the  Training  School  a  part  of 
the  regular  school  program  under  each  critic 
teacher  for  one-third  of  the  year.  Both  the  prep- 
aration and  the  actual  teaching  is  supervised  by 
the  critic  teacher. 

Senior  Class,  iioth  semesters.  Credit,  ten  hours. 

Prerequisite:    Education  6  and  7. 

Education  10,  Methods  in  General  Science. 
This  is  a  normal  course  covering  the  teaching  of 
general  science  in  the  giade^.  bcience  as  organ- 
ized common  sense  is  emphasized.  .Demonstrations 
are  given  daiiy.  Considerable  attention  is  given  to 
devismg  simpie  appaiaois  for  use  in  schools  with- 
out laboratories,  ihe  students  become  familiar 
with  the  literature  of  the  subject,  and  they  are 
taught  to  organize  the  subject  matter  psycholog- 
ically. 

benior  Class.  Three  periods  per  week.  Credit, 
three  hours. 

Education  12.  A  Normal  Course  in  Art  and  Man- 
ual Training.  This  is  a  course  in  the  theory  and 
practice  ox  drawing  and  manual  training  in  the 
grades.  The  relation  of  this  work  to  other  phases 
of  bchool  work  is  studied  and  discussed.  The 
problems  of  this  course  are  designed  to  give  the 
student  a  working  knowledge  of  the  various 
forms  of  handwork  which  can  be  used  as  a  means 
of  self-expression  and  cultivation  of  appreciation 
for  the  beautiful  in  the  useful.  Problems  include 
work  in  paper  and  cardboard  construction,  weav- 
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ing,  basketry,  clay  modeling  and  painting. 

Each  problem  is  a  typical  one,  worked  out  with 
reference  to  the  application  of  the  method  in  the 
grades.  In  the  process  of  this  course  the  place 
of  each  problem  in  the  public  school  course  re- 
ceives due  consideration. 

Senior  Class.  Two  double  periods.  One  semester. 

Prerequisite.     Art  a. 

Education  13.  The  Teaching  of  English.  A 
study  of  the  material  for  the  curriculum  in  litera- 
ture and  composition  for  the  elementary  and  high 
school  grades,  and  of  the  methods  of  presenting 
these  subjects  to  classes. 

Senior  Class.  One  semester.  Three  periods 
per  week.    Credit,  three  hours. 

Education  15.  The  Teaching  of  Arithmetic. 
A  course  in  methods  of  teaching  arithmetic  in  the 
upper  grammar  grades.  Required  of  all  profes- 
sional students. 

Junior  Year.  Second  semester.  Credit,  three 
hours. 

Sociology  1.  The  first  part  of  the  year  will  be 
devoted  to  a  study  of  the  general  facts  and  prin- 
ciples of  social  theory  with  special  reference  to 
their  educational  implications.  This  will  be  fol- 
lowed by  a  survey  and  analysis  of  present  day 
social  problems.  The  final  stage  will  deal  with  the 
application  of  social  theory  to  educational  prac- 
tice. 

Elective  for  Juniors  and  Seniors.  Credit,  six 
houra 
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HOME  ECONOMICS 


The  Department  of  Home  Economics  aims  to 
give  a  knowledge  of  the  industries  related  to  the 
home. 

The  large,  airy  laboratories  of  this  department 
are  equipped  with  most  modern  equipment  and 
are  believed  to  be  as  good  as  the  best  in  the 
South. 

The  sewing  rooms  are  equipped  with  standard 
machines,  tables,  mirrors  and  other  necessary  ap- 
pliances. In  the  cooking  laboratory  are  individual 
desks,  each  completely  equipped  with  modern 
equipment.  These,  with  range,  sinks,  refrigera- 
tor and  general  cooking  equipment  for  the  col- 
lective use  of  the  class,  make  the  equipment 
equal  to  any  demand  which  may  be  made  upon  it. 
The  furniture  in  the  model  dining  room  is  of 
simple  but  beautiful  design.  The  china  and  other 
tableware,  although  inexpensive,  are  of  neat  ap- 
pearance and  good  quality.  The  dining-room,  while 
ideally  adapted  to  the  proper  serving  of  meals,  is 
at  the  same  time  of  such  moderate  cost  as  to  be 
entirely  practical  for  the  home  of  any  student. 
In  short,  the  whole  equipment  of  the  department 
is  in  accord  with  the  controlling  principle  of  the 
work — common  sense  and  service  worked  out  in 
terms  of  economy,  taste  and  beauty. 

The  study  of  Home  Economics  in  all  its  phases 
teaches  students  to  discover  means  of  economiz- 
ing goods,  time  and  energy  in  order  that  they 
may  reach  the  highest  possible  degree  in  effi- 
ciency in  the  control  of  household  matters.  It  fits 
them  for  service  in  the  home  and  in  the  commu- 
nity, and  enables  them  to  graciously  and  com- 
pletely assume  the  responsibility  of  directing  oth- 
ers. It  enlarges  in  them  the  desire  for  harmony 
in  color,  form  and  sound,  while  it  establishes  a 
determination  to  plan  for  those  things  which  pro- 
mote the  peace  and  welfare  of  the  family. 

While  students  taking  regular  normal  and  non- 
professional courses  may  take  certain  courses  in 
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Home  Economics  without  having  had  Physics  or 
Chemistry,  two  credits  of  science  are  required  of 
all  students  who  plan  to  take  the  post-graduate 
year  and  get  the  Special  Home  Economics 
Diploma. 

Home  Economics  a.  Elementary  Home  Econom- 
ics. The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  give  the 
students  an  appreciation  of  the  value  of  knowledge 
of  the  processes  involved  in  the  care  and  manage- 
ment of  the  home.  It  includes  lessons  in  budget 
making,  cooking,  sewing,  care  of  the  home,  and 
laundering.  Care  is  taken  to  set  up  standards 
and  form  habits  of  speed  and  neatness  in  work. 

Preparatory,  first  year  or  second  year.  Two 
double  periods  per  week.    Both  semesters. 

Home  Economics  b.  Principles  of  Clothing 
and  Handwork.  This  course  includes  practice  in 
hand  sewing,  fundamental  stitches  being  applied 
to  simple  garments,  and  the  use  of  the  machine 
and  its  attachments.  It  also  includes  drafting 
and  the  use  of  patterns  in  the  making  of  a  com- 
plete suit  of  undergarments  and  a  cotton  dress. 

Freshman  Class.  Two  double  periods  per  week. 
Both  semesters. 

Home  Economics  c.  Principles  of  Cooking*.  In 
this  course  simple  typical  dishes  are  prepared 
which  will  illustrate  the  properties  of  common 
food  materials  and  the  methods  of  preparing 
them.  Students  are  taught  the  value  of  fruits 
and  green  vegetables  in  the  diet,  emphasis  being 
laid  upon  the  need  of  mineral  matter.  Cereals, 
milk  and  milk  products,  eggs,  meats  and  meat 
substitutes,  doughs  and  batters  are  also  studied. 
An  effort  is  made  to  make  real  the  importance  of 
a  properly  balanced  diet,  and  also  the  necessity 
of  proper  food  for  babies. 

Sophomore  Class.  Two  double  periods  per 
week.     Both  semesters. 

Home  Economics  1.  Food  Selection  and  prepa- 
ration.   A  study  of  the  production,  manufacture, 
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nutritive  and  economic  value  of  food  is  made 
in  recitation.  The  laboratory  work  consists  of 
the  application  of  the  principles  of  cooking  to  the 
various  foods  with  a  limited  amount  of  planning 
and  preparation  of  meals  for  the  home. 

Juniors  or  Seniors  who  have  not  had  Home 
Economics  c  or  equivalent. 

One  single  and  two  double  periods  per  week. 

Horns  Economics  2.  This  course  includes  prac- 
tice in  hand  and  machine  work,  a  study  of  the 
clothing  budget,  the  drafting  of  simple  patterns 
and  the  use  and  alterations  of  commercial  pat- 
terns. A  study  is  made  of  textiles,  including 
simple  home  tests  for  adulterations,  removing 
stains  and  laundering  simple  articles. 

Juniors  or  Seniors  who  have  not  had  Home 
Economics  b  or  equivalent. 

Two  double  periods  and  one  single  period  per 
week.    Both  semesters. 

Home  Economics  3.  Home  care  and  manage- 
ment. This  course  deals  with  the  home  in  rela- 
tion to  the  comfort  of  the  family.  A  brief  study 
is  made  of  the  evolution  of  the  home  and  the 
early  types  of  architecture  leading  up  to  the  re- 
quirements of  a  modern  family.  An  effort  is  made 
to  impress  the  idea  that  the  simple  and  plain  in 
furniture,  furnishings  and  decorations  is  the  best 
taste.  A  house  plan  is  drawn  to  scale  by  each 
student;  the  inside  finish  is  planned;  the  furni- 
ture and  furnishings  are  worked  out  in  detail, 
special  emphasis  being  laid  upon  the  hygienic  and 
sanitary;  the  best  methods  of  cleaning  are  dis- 
cussed, the  nature  and  action  of  cleansing  agents, 
the  care  of  walls,  floors,  windows  and  furniture; 
the  systematic  management  of  the  home,  includ- 
ing budget  making  and  the  keeping  of  accounts 
is  also  taught.  All  is  planned  in  relation  with 
the  actual  home  conditions  in  Georgia.  The  work 
is  conducted  by  lectures,  class  discussion,  investi- 
gations, and  trips  to  the  various  stores. 

Junior  Class.  Two  single  and  one  double 
period  per  week.    Both  semesters.    Elective. 

Prerequisite:  Art  d.  Home  Economics  b  and 
c  or  equivalent. 
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Home  Economics  4.  Textiles.  A  study  of  the 
textile  fibers  in  regard  to  the  present  methods  of 
carding,  spinning  and  weaving;  the  manufacture 
and  finishing  of  cotton,  wool,  silk,  linen  and  other 
important  fibers.  It  also  considers  the  identifica- 
tion of  materials,  their  names  and  prices;  also 
chemical  and  microscopic  examinations  of  fibers. 

Elective.  Two  single  periods  and  one  dcuble 
.period  psr  week.    One  semester. 

Prerequisite:    Home  Economics  b  or  1. 

Home  Economics  5.  Advanced  Cooking  and 
the  Serving  of  Meals.  In  this  course  more  elab- 
orate dishes  are  prepared,  the  preparation  being 
ba^ed  upon  the  principles  of  cookery  already 
learned.  A  study  is  made  of  the  composition  of 
food  and  its  digestion  and  use  in  the  body.  The 
laboratory  work  of  this  course  deals  with  fruits, 
vegetables,  cereals,  milk  and  milk  products,  quick 
breads,  yeast  breads,  meats,  fish  and  shellfish, 
poultry,  soups,  salads  and  desserts.  While  study- 
ing fruits,  attention  is  given  to  canning,  preserv- 
ing and  jelly  making.  The  last  part  of  the  year 
is  devoted  to  the  planning  and  serving  of  break- 
fasts, dinners  and  suppers  from  the  materials 
usually  available  in  the  rural  and  town  homes  of 
Georgia,  especial  emphasis  being  laid  upon  effi- 
ciency in  planning,  buying  and  working. 

Junior  or  Senior  Class.  One  single  and  two 
double  periods  per  week.  Both  semesters. 
Elective. 

Prerequisite:   Home  Economics  c  or  1. 

Home  Economics  6.  Elementary  Dress  Mak- 
ing. The  drafting  and  use  of  patterns  are  studied 
in  connection  with  the  dress  form.  Designing 
and  the  making  of  a  kimono,  skirt,  wool  skirt, 
lingerie  blouse  and  dress. 

Elective.  Two  double  periods  and  one  single 
period  per  week.    Both  semesters. 

Prerequisite:    Home  Economics  b  or  2. 

Home  Economics  7.  Nutrition.  A  study  of  the 
composition  and  the  nutritive  value  of  foods  and 
their  function  in  the  body  is  made,  including  the 
family  menu,  feeding  of  children,  the  aged  and 
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the  sick.  Rose's  "Feeding  the  Family"  is  used 
as  a  text.  The  laboratory  work  consists  in  weigh- 
ing luu  caloric  portions ;  maKmg  of  dietary  cards ; 
and  preparing  menus  of  different  types. 

Senior.  One  single  and  two  double  periods  per 
week.    One  semester.    Elective. 

Prerequisite:  Home  Economics  c  or  1.  Chem- 
istry 1. 

Home  Economics  8.  Advanced  Dressmaking. 
(a)  The  study  of  fabrics,  economical  and  correct 
use  of  materials,  color  combinations  and  costs; 
the  use  and  value  of  cotton,  silk,  wool  and  linen 
in  making  clothing  and  household  furnishings; 
making  of  budgets. 

(b)  This  course  gives  practice  in  drafting, 
cutting  and  fitting  of  patterns,  and  includes  the 
designing  and  construction  of  dresses  in  silk  a  ad 
wool.  The  form  is  used  for  making  patterns  and 
drafting. 

Senior  Class.  One  single  and  two  double 
periods  per  week.    Both  semesters. 

Home  Economics  9.  Home  Nursing.  This  course 
is  planned  to  give  instruction  in  the  general  care 
of  the  sick,  including  the  making  of  beds,  lifting, 
bathing  and  the  serving  of  food;  also  first  aid  to 
the  injured  is  taught. 

Two  periods  per  week.  One  semsster.  Elective. 

Home  Economics  10.  Millinery.  The  aim  of 
this  course  is  to  develop  skill  in  the  selection  and 
handling  of  hat  materials.  The  course  includes 
the  making  of  patterns;  the  construction  of 
shapes  of  buckram  and  wire ;  covering  and  finish- 
ing with  velvet,  silk,  braid,  etc.;  the  making  of 
trimmings;  the  renovation  of  old  materials;  the 
designing  and  making  of  children's  hats. 

Two  double  periods  and  jne  single  period  per 
week.    One  semester. 

Elective. 
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Home  Economics  11.  The  teaching  of  Home 
Economics.  A  brief  study  of  the  history  of  the 
home  economics  movement  is  made.  Investiga- 
tions of  various  texts  and  subject  matter  dealing 
with  home  economics  are  carried  on.  The  stu- 
dents are  required  to  plan  equipment  for  schools 
of  various  types;  make  out  courses  of  study  in 
both  cooking  and  sewing  for  the  different  years 
in  high  school;  make  lesson  plans,  working  out 
correlation  with  arithmetic,  geography  and  hy- 
giene. 

Pott-Graduate.  Four  periods  per  week.  Both 
semesters. 

Not  offered  1921-1922. 

Home  Economics  12.  Practice  Teaching  of 
Home  Economics.  Each  student  is  required  to 
spend  five  hours  a  week  in  observation,  confer- 
ence and  teaching  under  supervision.  One  half 
year  is  devoted  to  cooking  and  one  half  year  to 
sewing. 

Post- Graduate.  Five  periods  per  week.  Both 
semesters. 

Not  offered  1921-1922. 
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ENGLISH 


The  courses  in  the  department  of  English  are 
arranged  with  a  view  to  enabling  the  student  to 
use  language  as  an  effective  means  of  expression, 
and  to  developing  and  forming  a  literary  taste  in 
reading.  rio  accomplish  these  ends,  courses  are 
offered  in  grammar  and  composition;  themes  are 
required  at  regular  intervals ;  and  personal  con- 
ferences with  the  individual  student  regarding 
her  writing  are  an  essential  part  of  the  instruc- 
tion. 

in  the  courses  in  literature,  a  study  is  made  of 
literary  types:  the  lyric,  the  epic,  the  drama,  the 
novel,  the  short  story,  the  essay,  the  oration ;  the 
examples  of  the  type  being  graduated  in  difficulty, 
according  to  the  maturity  of  the  student.  In  con- 
clusion, a  course  is  offered  presenting  the  subject 
of  literature  from  the  viewpoint  of  the  teacher 
in  the  elementary  and  the  secondary  schools.  Lit- 
erature is  considered  a  fine  art,  and  this  concep- 
tion governs  the  choice  of  material  and  the 
method  of  presentation. 

Courses  Offered 

English  a.  Grammar  and  Composition.  Text, 
Practical  English  for  High  Schools,  Lewis  and 
Hosic. 

Literature:  Selected  Short  Stories,  Treasure 
Island,  The  Last  of  the  Mohicans,  Julius  Caesar, 
Washington's  Farewell  Address,  The  Vision  of  Sir 
Launfal  and  other  short  poems. 

Preparatory  1st  Year.  Four  periods  per  week. 
Both  semesters. 

English  b.  Grammar  and  Composition.  Text, 
as  above,  English  a. 

Literature:  Ivanhoe,  Lady  of  the  Lake,  Trav- 
els with  a  Donkey,  Webster's  Bunker  Hill  Oration, 
As  You  Like  It,  Palgrave's  Golden  Treasury. 

Preparatory  2nd  Year.  Four  periods  per  week. 
Both  semesters. 

English  c.  Grammar  and  Composition.  Text, 
The  Mother  Tongue,  Book  II,  Kittredge  and 
Arnold. 
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Literature :  Typical  short  stories,  Tale  of  Two 
Cities,  Palgrave's  Golden  Treasury;  Midsummer 
Night's  Dream;  The  Rivals. 

Freshman  Class.  Four  hours  per  week.  Both 
semesters. 

Englisd  d.  Literature :  Idylls  of  the  King ;  Silas 
Marner;  Selections  from  Spectator  Papers; 
Twelfth  Night;  The  Merchant  of  Venice;  The 
Romancers. 

Composition  throughout  the  year.  Wooley's 
Handbook  of  Composition  used  for  references. 

Sophomore  Class.  Four  hours  per  week.  Both 
semesters. 

English  1.  Composition.  This  course  is  for 
the  purpose  of  assuring  to  all  students  an  effective 
command  of  the  mother  tongue.  Short  themes 
are  required  daily,  are  carefully  corrected  in  the 
light  of  standard  rules  of  English  u^age  and  are 
revised  by  the  student.  At  the  same  time  the  laws 
of  composition  are  being  studied  purely  with  a 
view  to  using  them.  Every  student  in  the  Junior 
class  is  required  to  take  this  course,  and  no  stu- 
dent is  allowed  to  pass  from  it  until  she  can 
actually  write  clearly  and  correctly  the  kind  of 
essays,  letters,  reports,  etc.,  that  she  is  likely  to 
have  occaoion  to  write  in  future  school  work  and 
in  life.  Text:  Wooley's  Handbook  of  English 
Composition. 

Junior  Class.  Three  periods  per  week.  Each 
semester. 

English  2.  Oral  Reading.  This  course  is  for 
the  purpose  of  assuring  to  all  studenti  the  ability 
to  read  clearly  and  intelligently  any  ordinary 
passage  of  prose  or  verse,  'lhere  is  no  effort  to 
teach  students  to  "recite  pieces."  The  course  is 
intensely  practical,  considering  reading  (for  its 
purposes)  rather  as  a  practical  art  than  as  a  fine 
art.  It  has  to  do  with  the  practical  problem  of 
getting  a  writer's  meaning,  and  of  communicating 
it  to  others,  in  clearly  pronounced,  distinctly  ar- 
ticulated and  intelligently  phrased  words.  While 
naturally  in  the  reading  of  emotional  literature, 
emotional   values   are   properly  considered,   this 
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course  has  primarily  more  to  do  with  the  more 
typically  intellectual  aspects  of  reading. 

Junior  Class.  Three  periods  per  week.  Each 
Term. 

English  3.  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  the 
Drama.  Antigone,  Macbeth,  King  Lear,  In  a  Bal- 
cony.   Selected  modern  plays. 

Three  hours  per  week.  Elective  for  Seniors. 
Both  semesters. 

English  4.  History  of  English  Literature.  This 
course  covers  the  principal  developments  in  En- 
glish literature  from  Shakespeare  to  the  present 
time.  Effort  is  made  to  bring  out  the  connection 
between  social  and  literary  movements,  and  to 
show  how  the  literature  of  a  period  draws  out  of 
the  life  of  the  time.  Extensive  parallel  reading  is 
required. 

Hiiective  for  Juniors  or  Seniors.  Three  periods 
per  week. 

LATIN 

Latin  a.  The  Beginners'  Course  in  Latin  con- 
sists of  a  study  and  drill  of  forms  and  syntax,  en- 
riched with  easy  translation  and  composition  based 
on  material  related  to  Roman  life. 

Preparatory  First  Ytar.  Four  hours  per  week. 
Both  Semesters. 

Latin  b.  Caesar.  After  a  thorough  grammar 
review,  the  first  four  books  of  Caesar's  Gallic  War 
are  read,  with  special  emphasis  on  sight  transla- 
tion and  construction. 

becond  Year  Preparatory.  Four  hours  per 
wieK.    Both  semesters. 

Latin  c.  Cicero.  Six  of  Cicero's  Orations — The 
Four  Orations  against  Catiline,  the  Oration  on 
Pompey's  appointment,  the  Oration  for  Archias — 
are  read.  An  endeavor  is  made  to  prove  the  prac- 
tical value  of  the  language  by  a  study  of  word 
derivation  and  also  to  keep  uppermost  in  the  minds 
of  the  students  the  historical  setting  and  moral 
values. 

Freshman  Class.  Four  hours  per  week.  Both 
Semesters. 
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Latin  d.  Vergil.  The  first  six  books  of  the 
Aeneid  are  read,  and  special  study  is  given  to  Ro- 
man mythology,  scansion,  and  the  historical  back- 
ground of  Rome  as  portrayed  by  this  epic. 

Sophomore  year.  Four  hours  per  week.  Both 
semesters. 

FRENCH 

French  a.  Beginner's  French.  The  work  of  the 
first  year  consists  of  a  careful  study  of  the  ele- 
ments of  French  grammar,  together  with  easy 
reading.  Pronunciation  is  based  on  a  simplified 
and  practical  use  of  the  phonetic  methods.  Prac- 
tice in  spoken  and  written  French. 

Freshman.  Four  hours  per  week.  Both  sem- 
esters. 

French  b.  This  course  is  essentially  one  in 
French  reading — class  and  collateral — that  covers 
various  pha:es  of  French  life.  This  and  French 
periodicals  give  material  for  composition  work. 
Besides  this  written  and  oral  work  in  literature, 
the  main  points  of  grammar  are  reviewed  at  in- 
tervals. 

Sophomore.  Four  hours  per  week.  Both  sem- 
esters. 

SPANISH 

Spanish  a.  This  elementary  course  is  a  study 
of  grammar  and  easy  but  practical  Spanish  read- 
ing. Much  attention  is  given  to  written  and  oral 
work. 

Four  hours  per  week.    Both  semesters. 

Spanish  b.  The  second  year  course  is  primarily 
a  study  of  commercial  Spanish  and  conversation. 
The  work  is  varied  by  the  reading  of  Spanish 
fiction. 

Four  hours  per  week.    Both  semesters. 
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PHYSICS  AND  CHEMISTRY 

Physics  and  Chemistry  are  subjects  which  may 
be  presented  in  two  ways.  They  may  be  handled 
as  pure  sciences,  the  idea  being  to  present  an  or- 
ganized mass  of  data  in  their  respective  fields ;  or 
they  may  be  regarded  as  applied  sciences,  in  which 
case  only  so  much  of  the  data  is  considered  as  can 
be  used  in  some  practical  application.  In  this  school 
the  latter  view  obtains.  Physics  and  Chemistry 
are  considered  primarily  in  their  relation  to  the 
transformation,  conservation  and  use  of  various 
forms  of  energy;  the  simpler  laws  and  principles 
of  mechanics,  heat,  electricity,  etc.,  and  in  their 
relation  to  drainage,  water  supply,  sanitation, 
preparation  of  food,  nutrition,  etc.  These  subjects 
will  be  correlated  as  closely  as  possible  with  Do- 
mestic Science  and  Nature  Study,  and,  whenever 
possible,  these  departments  will  be  drawn  upon  for 
illustrative  material. 

Courses  Offered 

Physics  a.  General  Course  in  High  School 
Physics.  This  course  gives  an  intensive  treat- 
ment of  mechanics,  heat,  light,  electricity,  sound, 
and  is  the  foundation  for  all  other  courses  in  physi- 
cal science.  It  is  especially  characterized  by  the 
richness  of  its  practical  applications. 

Freshman  Class.  Two  lecture  and  two  labora- 
tory periods  per  week.    Both  semesters. 

Prerequisite  or  parallel:   Mathematics  d. 

Physics  1.  Household  Physics.  In  household 
physics  the  student  proceeds  into  a  more  extended 
treatment  of  familiar  experiences  aand  typical  ap- 
pliances which  belong  to  the  field  of  physics.  The 
course  teaches  how  to  care  for  and  use  equipment 
of  the  homes  and  institutions;  and  how  modern 
appliances  may  be  a  comfort  or  a  nuisance.  The 
following  are  some  of  the  topics  studied:  water 
supply,  plumbing,  sewers,  heating,  ventilation,  re- 
frigeiation,  gas,  stove.,  lamps,  electric  lighting, 
telephone,  elevators,  dumb  waiters,  dish  washing, 
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laundry,  cleaning",  fire  extinguishers,  sanitation, 
general  repairs. 

Elective.  Two  lecture  and  one  laboratory 
period  per  week.    Both  semesters. 

Prerequisite:    Physics  a. 

Physics  2.  A  General  Course  in  History  of  Sci- 
ence. Though  this  course  is  numbered  as  phys- 
ics, it  is  concerned  just  as  much  with  the  history 
of  biology  and  chemistry.  It  is  a  study  of  the 
great  men  of  science  and  of  the  great  movements 
in  science.  It  is  a  cultural  course  and  is  very 
valuable  in  giving  breadth  of  vision. 

Three  hours  per  week.    Spring  semester. 

Required  of  those  who  major  in  science.  Elec- 
tive for  all  others. 

Prerequisite:  Any  two  of  the  following:  Phys- 
ics a,  Chemistry  a,  Biology  a. 

Chemistry  a.  General  Chemistry.  The  aim  is 
to  teach  the  student  the  scientific  methods  and 
practices  of  Chemistry.  A  modern  interpretation 
of  nature  and  of  chemical  reactions  is  given  to  the 
fundamental  principles.  Illustrations  are  drawn 
from  industrial  and  household  science.  A  thorough 
study  is  made  of  common  and  useful  substances 
and  many  of  them  are  made  in  the  laboratory. 

Sophomore  Class.  Two  lecture  and  two  labora- 
tory periods  per  week.  Both  semesters. 

Prerequisite:    Mathematics  d. 

Chemistry  1.  Household  and  Organic  Chemistry. 
The  course  includes  analysis,  composition,  and  pu- 
rification of  water;  fuel  of  different  kinds — their 
manufacture  and  properties;  classification  and 
properties  of  hydrocarbons;  alcohols,  aldehydes, 
acids;  fruit  products;  carbohydrates;  testing  of 
flour,  meals,  cereals;  fats;  soap  making;  proteins 
— classification,  properties,  examination  of  various 
types;  baking  powders;  beverages. 

Elective.  Two  lecture  periods  and  one  labora- 
tory period  per  week.    Fall  semester. 

Prerequisite:    Chemistry  a. 

Chemistry  2.  Physiological  Chemistry.  This 
course  is  the  study  of  the  chemistry  of  cellular  nu- 
trition; chemistry  of  constituents  of  cells;  chem- 
istry of  foods,  digestion,  absorption,  assimilation, 
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tissues,  excretions  and  the  chemistry  of  abnormal 
nutritional  processes. 

Elective.  Two  lecture  periods  and  one  labora- 
tory period  per  week.    Spring  semester. 

Prerequisite:     Chemistry  1. 

Chemistry  3.  Chemistry  of  Foods.  This  course 
covers  lectures,  readings,  laboratory  exercises  on 
the  three  types  of  food.  Attention  is  given  to 
adulterants  and  the  manufacture  and  industrial 
preparation  of  food. 

Two  lectures  and  one  double  laboratory  period 
per  week.    Fall  semester. 

Required  of  those  who  major  in  science.  Elec- 
tive for  all  others. 

Prerequisite:     Chemistry  a. 

MATHEMATICS 

Courses  Offered 

Mathematics  a.  Arithmetic.  In  this  course  a 
short  review  is  taken  of  the  principles  and  pro- 
cesses of  arithmetic,  special  attention  being  paid 
to  the  metric  system. 

Preparatory  1st  Year.  Four  periods  per  week. 
Fall  semester. 

.  Mathematics  b.  Beginner's  Algebra.  In  this 
course  a  study  is  made  of  the  fundamental  opera- 
tions and  factoring. 

Preparatory  1st  Year.  Four  periods  per  week. 
Spring  semester. 

Mathematics  c.  Algebra.  This  course  continues 
the  work  of  Mathematics  b  with  special  emphasis 
on  more  difficult  factoring  and  fractions.  This 
course  completes  the  work  commonly  done  in  Sec- 
ondary Algebra. 

Preparatory  2nd  Year.  Four  periods  per  week. 
Soth  semesters. 

Prerequisite:   Mathematics  a  and  b. 

Mathematics  d.  Plane  Geometry.  In  the  teach- 
ing of  plane  geometry,  as  in  all  of  the  other 
mathematics,  stress  is  laid  upon  the  application 
of  the  principles  to  daily  life.  Much  of  the  non- 
essential is  omitted  that  time  may  be  given  to  the 
practical. 
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Freshman  Class.  Four  periods  per  week.  Both 
semesters. 

Prerequisite:    Mathematics  c. 

Mathematics  e.  Solid  Geometry.  Relations  and 
comparison  receive  most  emphasis. 

Elective.  Four  periods  per  week.  Fall  semester. 

Prerequisite:    Mathematics  d. 

Mathematics  f.  Advanced  Algebra.  The  follow- 
ing topics  will  be  studied:  complex  numbers,  de- 
terminants, theory  of  equasions,  partial  fractions, 
series,  logarithms. 

Elective.  Four  periods  per  week.  Spring 
semester. 

Math:;matics  1.  Arithmetic.  A  thorough  and 
systematic  course  in  the  fundamentals  of  arith- 
metic with  special  emphasis  upon  the  applied 
aspect  of  the  Lubject. 

Required  of  all  Juniors.  First  semester.  Credit, 
three  hours. 
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BIOLOGY  AND  GEOGRAPHY 

The  courses  in  these  two  departments  are  at 
present  under  the  same  director.  In  both  sub- 
jects the  student  is  led  to  investigate  factors 
which  influence  intimately  the  vital  relation  ex- 
isting between  man  and  his  environment.  In  try- 
ing to  comprehend  the  control  which  man  has  or 
may  have  over  his  natural  surroundings  many 
fundamental  facts  are  observed  and  principles 
developed.  The  courses  of  the  departments  give 
the  student  enough  scientific  training  to  enable 
her  to  explain  many  problems,  both  biological  and 
geographical,  which  she  meets  as  a  teacher.  They 
also  form  a  basis  for  other  educational  activities. 
Tne  peculiarly  favorable  location  of  the  College 
presents  an  inexhaustible  abundance  of  material 
both  biological  and  geographical,  which  is  studied 
through  excursions  and  work  with  things  in  their 
natural  setting.  In  the  laboratory  the  students, 
in  working  out  their  problems,  acquire  an  ac- 
quaintance with  and  skill  in  using  charts,  maps, 
microscopes,  a  manikin,  an  aquarium,  and  other 
apparatus.  The  stereopticon  is  used  to  present 
material  from  beyond  the  immediate  environment. 
Much  excellent  training  is  secured  and  interest  is 
kept  at  a  high  level  by  collecting  and  preparing 
specimens  for  the  college  museum,  which  has  been 
begun  and  is  growing  constantly. 

Courses  Offered 

Elementary  Science  a.  The  purpose  of  this 
course  is  two  fold: — First,  to  give  the  students  a 
view  of  the  broad  fields  of  science  within  our  en- 
vironment in,  order  to  adjust  our  plan  of  living 
and  to  improve  physical  and  social  conditions,  and, 
second,  to  give  the  students  a  realization  of  the 
baiic  principles  which  lay  the  foundation  for  Na- 
ture Study,  Biology,  Physics  and  Chemistry. 

Preparatory,  1st  or  2nd  year.  Four  hours  per 
week.    Both  semesters. 
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Biology  a.  This  course  offers  a  general  intro- 
duction to  the  study  of  plants  and  animals.  The 
study  of  the  structure,  activities  and  relations  of 
living  organisms  bring  about  a  broader  love  of 
nature  and  an  interest  in  the  life  processes  sur- 
rounding us.  Its  aim  is  to  acquire  habits  of  ac- 
curate observation,  exact  statement,  independent 
thought,  and  to  enable  the  student  to  perceive 
fundamental  truths  important  to  physiological 
biology. 

Freshman  or  Sophomore.  Two  lecture  and  two 
laboratory  periods  per  week.   Both  semesters. 

Biology  1.  Physiological  Biology.  The  aim  in 
this  study  is  to  master  the  general  facts  of  struc- 
ture and  investigate  the  physiological  processes 
of  the  human  body.  One  phase  of  this  course  is 
directed  to  the  value  of  foods  used  as  building  ma- 
terial and  the  source  of  energy.  Special  attention 
is  given  respiration,  circulation,  digestion,  secre- 
tion, absorption,  and  metabolism.  Another  phase 
of  the  course  is  a  study  of  the  nervous  system  as 
a  working  mechanism  so  that  it  may  be  used  as 
a  basis  for  psychology. 

Elective.  Three  periods  per  week.  Fall  sem- 
ester. 

Biology  2.  Microbe  Biology.  In  this  course 
after  a  sound  foundation  has  been  laid  in  system- 
atic bacteriology  and  some  skill  has  been  attained 
in  culture  work  and  the  preparation  and  use  of 
slides,  the  economic  relation  of  bacteria  and  other 
micro-organisms  are  studied  with  reference  to 
human  welfare  in  community  health.  Investiga- 
tions of  the  water  supply  with  reference  to  puri- 
fication and  contamination  are  made.  Conditions 
of  the  soil  are  studied.  The  growth  of  bacteria 
in  dairy  products  is  examined.  Particular  atten- 
tion is  given  to  yeast,  fermentations,  conditions 
conducive  to  mold  growth,  decomposition,  preser- 
vation, sterilization.  Emphasis  is  especially 
placed  on  sanitation  and  the  prevention  of  disease. 

Elective.  Three  periods  per  week.  Spring 
semester. 
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Courses  Offered 


Geography  1.  Modern  Geography.  The  specific 
purpose  of  this  course  is  to  impart  an  understand- 
ing of  certain  typical  elementary  geographical 
phenomena,  and  to  study  the  earth  as  a  factor  for 
man's  activities  in  commercial  and  industrial  de- 
velopment. The  natural  resources  of  the  various 
countries  are  considered  and  the  possibilitv  of 
greater  development  discussed,  which  furnishes 
ample  opportunity  for  type  lessons.  This  work  is 
reinforced  with  excursions  to  industrial  plants, 
with  pictures,  maps,  globes,  government  bulletins, 
extracts  from  daily  papers,  and  sand  +?He  pro- 
jects. In  all  phases  of  development  the  work  is 
kept  up  to  the  geographical  progress  of  the 
present. 

Junior  Class.  Three  periods  per  week.  Both 
semesters. 
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HISTORY 

The  study  of  history  furnishes  both  practical 
and  cultural  training.  The  chief  practical  training 
from  such  study  is  that  which  leads  to  better  citi- 
zenship. Possibly  no  other  one  subject,  taught  in 
high  school  and  college,  has  as  much  influence 
upon  the  character  of  citizens  the  students  be- 
come as  that  of  history.  Realizing,  therefore,  the 
importance  of  this  influence,  the  Department  of 
History  has  for  its  first  aim  in  teaching  the 
courses  offered  below,  the  preparation  of  the  stu- 
dent for  better  citizenship  and  for  functioning 
more  efficiently  as  a  member  of  society.  To 
achieve  this  end  an  attempt  is  made  to  give  the 
student  a  conception  of  our  modern  social  and  po- 
litical institutions  in  the  light  of  their  origin  and 
development.  Having  a  conception  of  how  these 
institutions  began  and  have  developed,  the  student 
is  better  fitted  to  function  in  them.  It  is  at- 
tempted to  cause  the  student  to  realize  her  re- 
sponsibility as  an  individual  citizen  and  member 
of  bociety,  by  showing  her,  from  time  to  time, 
how  vanous  other  individuals  and  people  as 
groups  have  made  our  present  civilization  what  it 
is.  From  a  cultural  standpoint  the  chief  aim  in 
teaching  history  is  to  give  information  for  infor- 
mation's sake  and  for  aid  in  acquiring  other  in- 
formation. To  fulfill  this  purpose  the  student  is 
shown,  in  a  general  way,  how  from  the  simplicity 
of  the  pre-historic  time  each  nation,  age  and  gen- 
eration has  contributed  to  civilization,  until  it  is 
today  as  complex  and  enlightened  as  it  is. 

It  is  believed  that  these  aims  for  teaching  his- 
tory may  be  realized  through  engendering  in 
the  student  the  historic  method  of  research,  so 
that  she  may  not  only  work  out  for  herself  prob- 
lems of  history,  but  be  prepared  to  approach  pres- 
ent national  and  local  problems.  Although  the 
necessary  limitation  of  time  does  not  permit  a 
course  in  regular  research  work,  an  attempt  is 
made  to  show  to  the  student,  through  constant 
reference  work  in  all  courses,  that  different  au- 
thors present  different  views  and  that  the  reader 
must  weigh  all  information  before  accepting  any. 
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For  this  work  the  college  is  especially  fortunate 
in  its  excellent  selection  of  reference  books  and 
magazines. 

With  a  view  to  the  foregoing  purposes  the 
courses  below  are  offered. 

Courses  Offered 

History  a,  English  History.  This  course  is 
planned  to  serve  as  a  preparation  for  American 
History.  Therefore,  special  attention  is  given 
to  the  study  of  the  origin  and  characteristics  of 
the  English  people  and  of  the  development  of  their 
political  and  social  institutions.  The  struggle  of 
man  in  the  pre-historic  age,  the  fusion  of  the  Ger- 
man races  into  the  modern  English  race,  the 
growth  of  constitutional  government  in  the  thir- 
teenth and  fourteenth  centuries,  the  Reformation, 
the  Elizabethan  Age,  the  origin  and  growth  of 
Puritanism,  the  industrial  revolution  of  the  eight- 
eenth century,  accompanied  by  rapid  strides  of 
democracy  in  the  nineteenth  century  comprise  the 
main  topics  in  the  course. 

Preparatory  First  Year.  Four  periods  a  week. 
Both  semesters. 

History  b.  Ancient  History.  This  course  is  in- 
troduced by  a  detailed  study  of  pre-historic 
man, — of  the  basic  problems  of  life,  with  which 
he  had  to  deal,  of  the  economic  changes  during 
the  separate  so-called  Epochs  and  of  their  influ- 
ence upon  the  progress  of  man.  Following  this 
introduction  the  rise  and  fall  of  the  different  na- 
tions of  the  ancient  world  are  rapidly  traced. 
Particular  attention  is  given  to  the  life  and 
customs  of  the  various  peoples,  to  the  most  out- 
standing personages  and  to  the  contributions  of 
each  race  to  human  progress.  A  more  extensive 
treatment  of  the  Greek  and  Roman  people  is 
made,  particular  emphasis  being  given  to  those 
features  of  the  national  life  which  influence  most 
the  progress  of  the  world, — in  the  case  of  Greece, 
political  liberty  and  intellectual  and  aesthetic 
culture, — in  the  case  of  Rome  political  organiza- 
tion and  the  development  of  a  world  empire.  The 
latter  part   of    the   course   is   devoted   to   the 
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Germanic  invasion,  the  breaking  up  of  the  Roman 
Empire,  the  rise  and  influence  of  the  Christian 
church  and  the  beginning  of  the  various  modern 
nations. 

Preparatory  Second  Year.  Four  periods  a  week. 
Both  semesters. 

History  c.  History  of  Western  Europe.  This 
course  covers  the  period  of  European  history 
from  800  A.  D.  down  to  the  present.  The  fol- 
lowing topics  are  treated:  powers  and  influence 
of  the  Catholic  Church  during  the  Mediaeval 
Period,  feudalism,  crusades,  rise  of  individual 
nations,  Renaissance,  Reformation,  growth  of 
democracy  during  the  nineteenth  century  and  the 
late  European  war.  Note-taking,  map-drawing 
and  a  liberal  amount  of  library  reading  are  re- 
quired by  the  students  pursuing  this  course. 

Freshman  Class.  Four  periods  a  week.  Both 
semesters. 

History  d,  American  History.  The  purpose  of 
this  course  is  to  give  the  student  a  clear  under- 
standing of  the  development  of  the  American 
nation,  so  that  she  may  better  realize  and  appre- 
ciate her  duties  as  a  citizen  of  such  a  nation.  The 
student  is  shown  how  each  historic  movement  or 
change  in  our  history  has  affected  the  general  de- 
velopment of  the  nation.  The  European  condi- 
tions which  led  to  the  discovery  of  America,  the 
motives  and  successes  of  the  European  nations  in 
settling  America,  the  growth  of  the  sense  of  self- 
government  among  the  colonists  which  led  to  the 
overthrow  of  the  rule  of  England,  the  formation 
of  the  national  government,  colonization  of  the 
west,  the  growth  of  nationalism,  struggle  over 
slavery,  secession,  reconstruction,  industrial 
growth  since  the  Civil  war  and  the  entrance  of  the 
United  States  into  world  affairs  are  some  of  the 
movements  which  have  affected  the  development 
of  the  nation  and  which  are,  the  refore,  studied  in 
this  course. 

The  history  of  Georgia  is  treated  in  connection 
with  the  large  national  movements,  particular  em- 
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phasis  being  placed  on  the  part  her  statesmen 
have  had  in  the  national  development. 

Students  pursuing  this  course  are  required 
to  do  a  large  amount  of  library  work. 

Sophomore  Class.  Four  periods  a  week.  Both 
semesters. 

History  1.  American  History.  The  purpose  of 
this  course  is  to  develop  a  richer  appreciation  of 
our  national  life  and  genius.  Therefore,  after 
making  a  hasty  survey  of  our  Colonial  History, 
the  ciass  enters  upon  a  serious  and  rather  in- 
tensive study  of  the  Critical  Period  of  our  na- 
tional growth,  in  which  there  has  been  a  peren- 
nial interest,  especially  witnessed  in  these  last 
momentous  years.  When  these  basic  social  and 
political  ideais  have  been  fairly  determined  and 
illustrated,  an  attempt  is  made  to  show  the 
influence  of  the  Pioneer  Type,  of  the  Great  West, 
upon  the  actual  embodiment  of  these  ideals  in 
social  practice.  Beginning  with  the  Monroe  Doc- 
trine the  remainder  of  the  course  is  directed 
toward  showing  how  Americanism  has  influenced 
World  Civilization,  or  how  America  has  grown 
from  isolation  to  leadership  among  the  nations. 

Junior  Class.  Three  periods  per  week.  Both 
semesters.    Not  offered  in  1921-22. 

History  2.  American  Government.  The  pur- 
pose of  this  course  is  to  acquaint  the  student  with 
the  workings  of  our  local,  state  and  national  gov- 
ernmental institutions.  The  formation  of  the  na- 
tional, state  and  local  governments  is  treated 
from  a  historical  point  of  view;  while  the  actual 
working  of  these  is  observed  as  they  are 
practiced  today.  Special  attention  is  given  to  the 
practice  in  the  state  and  local  governments  of 
Georgia.  A  brief  survey  of  the  organization  of 
the  governments  of  the  leading  countries  of 
Europe  is  made  near  the  end  of  the  course. 

Junior  or  Senior  Class.  Elective  for  profes- 
sional diploma,  required  for  non-professional  di- 
ploma.   Three  periods  a  week.    Both  semesters. 
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History  3.  Modern  European  History.  The  pur- 
pose of  this  course  is  to  give  the  student  a  clear 
understanding  of  Modern  European  History  from 
the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century  down  to  the 
present  time.  After  a  brief  survey  of  the  Euro- 
pean conditions  on  the  eve  of  the  French  Revo- 
lution a  detailed  study  is  made  of  the  Revo- 
lution noting,  particularly,  the  economic,  social 
and  political  changes  which  this  movement 
brought  about.  The  struggle  between  the  old 
monarchial  order,  represented  in  the  various  con- 
gresses of  Europe,  and  the  new  representative 
government  adherents,  followed  by  the  growth  of 
democracy  in  these  representative  governments, 
is  observed.  The  latter  part  of  the  course  is  de- 
voted to  a  rather  detailed  study  of  the  events  lead- 
ing to,  the  cause  of,  the  progress  of,  and  the  re- 
sults and  conditions  following,  the  World  War. 

Elective.  Three  periods  a  week.  Both  semes- 
ters. 

Political  Economy  1.  The  purpose  of  this  course 
is  to  acquaint  the  student  in  a  general  and  ele- 
mentary way  with  the  working  of  the  laws  and 
principles  of  Political  Economy.  Some  of  the 
laws  like  those  of  consumption,  production,  value 
and  price,  and  distribution  are  viewed  in  a 
general  way,  giving  just  enough  theory  to  aid  the 
student  in  appreciating  the  working  of  these  laws. 
The  subjects  of  money,  banking,  business  organ- 
izations, monopoly,  international  trade,  rent,  la- 
bor and  its  problems,  profits,  public  finances,  in- 
surance and  socialism  are  treated  more  in  detail 
than  the  general  laws  of  the  science. 

Elective.  Three  periods  a  week.  Both  semes- 
ters. 
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ART 


By  tracing  the  history  of  art  in  its  development 
from  the  most  primitive  stage,  modern  educators 
recognize  that  the  power  to  appreciate  things  of 
artistic  worth  and  some  ability  to  produce  such 
work  is  the  heritage  of  all  and  not  exclusively  the 
gift  of  the  talented  few.  Modern  pedagogy,  fol- 
lowing in  this  trail  and  recognizing  that  the  func- 
tion of  art  is  to  add  its  share  in  the  developing  of 
efficient  and  happy  citizens,  is  attempting  to 
provide  for  development  and  guidance  of  the  ar- 
tistic instinct  of  all,  rather  than  to  teach  a  few 
to  paint,  carve  or  produce  works  in  any  one  part 
of  the  field  of  art.  The  talented  few  should,  how- 
ever, be  encouraged  to  go  beyond  the  initial  stage 
which,  if  the  above  stated  aim  is  to  be  accom- 
plished, must  be  shared  by  all.  Briefly  stated,  an 
attempt  is  made  to  bring  every  individual  to  a 
realization  and  an  enjoyment  of  art  in  its  broader 
meaning — art  in  its  relation  to  every  day  life. 

Since  industrial  arts  furnish  the  means  for  the 
concrete  expression  of  fine  arts,  and  since  the  art 
element  is  important  in  all  industrial  work,  we 
consider  the  two  together. 

Appreciation  of  good  form  and  color  is  culti- 
vated not  only  through  the  study  of  good  exam- 
ples in  the  fine  and  industrial  arts,  but  also 
through  the  making  of  objects  in  which  the  art 
principles  are  consciously  involved.  Thus  ability 
to  exercise  good  taste  in  the  selection  and  also  in 
the  making  of  things  useful  and  beautiful  is  de- 
veloped. By  such  exercises  the  students  will  come 
to  realize  their  power  in  affecting  the  harmonious 
surrounding  that  their  appreciation  demands. 

The  required  course  is  so  planned  as  to  give  a 
knowledge  of  the  underlying  principles  of  art;  to 
develop  a  ready  recognition  of  these  principles  as 
of  fundamental  concern  in  the  occasions  constantly 
arising  which  call  for  exercise  of  judgment  in 
choice  of  color  and  form;  to  inculcate  a  love  for 
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the  beautiful;  and  along  with  appreciation,  to  de- 
velop, incidentally,  some  degree  of  skill  in  pro- 
ducing works  expressing  this  appreciation.  A 
brief  course  in  Art  Appreciation  and  History  is 
given  in  connection  with  this.  These  form  the 
background  for  the  normal  course  and  the  elec- 
tive courses. 

Courses  Offered 

Art  a*  Drawing  and  Handicrafts.  This  is  a 
course  in  freehand  sketching  and  in  the  applica- 
tion of  design  in  the  making  of  posters,  post 
cards,  baskets,  desk  sets,  etc.  .Lettering  and  illu- 
mination are  given  special  attention  in  connection 
witn  the  problems  in  which  they  are  involved. 

Preparatory  or  Freshman  uass.  Two  double 
periods  per  weeK.    Two  semesters. 

Art  b.  Free-Hand  Drawing  and  Applied  De- 
sign. The  specific  aim  of  this  course  is  to  give 
the  student  a  knowledge  of  the  underlying  prin- 
ciples of  free-hand  representation,  of  design  and 
ox  color  harmony  and  to  train  for  appreciation 
of  these  principles  in  their  application.  This  is 
accomplished  through  exercises  in  line  and  space 
arrangements  leading  up  to  simple  landscape  com- 
positions, decorative  arrangements  of  flowers, 
and  other  studies,  and  to  conventional  designs — 
all  of  which  are  worked  out  in  dark  and  light  and 
in  color.  Perspective  is  taught  in  connection  with 
still  life  and  nature  drawing.  As  a  preparation 
for  out-door  sketching,  the  study  of  reproductions 
of  masterpieces  in  landscape  is  taken  up.  Special 
attention  is  given  the  choice  of  subjects  in  out- 
door sketching.  The  free-hand  sketches  of  fruits, 
plant  and  inject  life,  etc.,  are  later  used  as  motifs 
for  designs  and  color  schemes  to  be  applied  to 
the  different  problems  in  handicrafts.  The  struc- 
tural design,  as  of  primal  importance,  the  limita- 
tion of  the  material  and  the  fitness  of  the  design 
to  its  purpose  are  thoughtfully  considered.  Let- 
tering as  a  problem  in  design  is  also  studied.  The 
mediums  used  are  charcoal,  Incaa  ink,  pencil  and 
water  color  in  the  free-hand  drawing  and  such 
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materials  as  are  necessary  in  the  following  prob- 
lems in  applied  design:  Clay  modeling,  stenciling, 
wood  block  printing,  leather  tooling,  simple  book- 
binding, basketry. 

Sophmore  Class.  Two  double  periods  per 
wee*.    Two  semesters. 

Art  c.  Art  Appreciation  and  History.  This 
course  includes  an  appreciative  study  of  the  his- 
torical development  of  architecture,  sculpture, 
painting,  pottery,  etc.  Lantern  slides  are  used  to 
illustrate  the  principles  of  art  structure  and  color 
harmony  and  to  show  the  historic  development  of 
the  diiterent  phases  of  art.  Readings  are  as- 
signed to  complement  the  phase  of  art  under  dis- 
cussion from  time  to  time. 

Sophomore  Class.  One  period  per  week.  Two 
semesters. 

Art  1.  Household  Furnishings  and  Costume 
Designing — Part  i.  Mechanical  iirawing.  A  brief 
course  designed  to  enable  one  to  interpret  and  to 
draw  working  plans  for  any  simple  piece  of  appa- 
ratus or  furniture  necessary  in  the  scnool  equip- 
ment or  home,  it  includes  some  geometrical  draw- 
ing, orthographic  projections  of  surfaces,  letter- 
ing and  some  practice  in  free-hand  sketching  of 
objects  to  be  constructed.  This  course  is  prepara- 
tory to  the  study  of  house  planning  and  furnish- 
ing and  to  the  construction  of  objects  in  the 
manual  training  classes. 

Part  ii.  Household  Furnishing.  As  an  intro- 
duction to  this  subject  and  a  preparation  for 
more  intelligent  participation  in  it,  general  dis- 
cusoions  and  criticisms  of  house  plans,  styles  of 
architecture  best  suited  to  the  different  types  of 
landscape,  relation  between  house  and  immediate 
environment  precede  the  actual  working  out  of  a 
house  pian.  Economic,  sanitary  and  artistic 
phases  of  the  subject  are  discussed  and  observed 
in  the  development  of  the  problem.  Elevations  of 
the  house  and  also  of  its  immediate  surroundings 
are  drawn.  The  furnishing  of  the  house  is  then 
taken  up  and  application  is  made  of  the  principles 
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of  design  and  color  harmony  in  the  selection  of 
the  furniture  and  in  the  planning  of  the  color 
schemes  for  the  different  rooms.  Here  again  use 
is  made  of  illustrations  in  the  discussion  preced- 
ing the  working  out  of  interiors.  Some  problem 
in  applied  design — as  development  of  stencil  de- 
sign for  curtains,  etc. — may  serve  as  the  point  of 
departure  for  the  consideration  of  the  room  as  a 
harmonious  whole  and  on  even  into  that  of  the 
entire  interior.  As  suggested  above,  textiles,  wall 
paper,  furniture,  rugs,  hangings,  etc.,  are  studied 
for  good  design  and  color,  fitness,  and  arrange- 
ment. 

Part  iii.  Costume  Design.  Principles  of  design 
and  color  harmony  are  studied  in  their  application 
to  costume  designing.  The  'lines'  and  colors  best 
suited  to  the  figure  and  type  of  person  and  the 
appropriateness  of  general  style  of  costume  for 
different  occasions  are  discussed.  Problems  both 
in  planing  the  textile  and  the  costume  designs 
are  worked  out. 

Junior  Class.  Two  double  periods  per  week. 
Two  semesters. 

Prerequisite:    Art  b  or  its  equivalent. 

Art  2.  Drawing  and  Painting.  Opportunity  is 
here  provided  for  the  development  of  more  skill 
in  technique  than  is  possible  in  the  elementary 
course.  Building  upon  the  principles  and  upon 
the  accompanying  training  in  the  control  of  media 
used  in  connection  with  Art  a,  a  sufficient  time  is 
given  in  this  course  to  further  develop  and  refine 
the  appreciation  of  harmony  and  to  give  more 
subtle  expression  to  this  feeling.  Drawing  and 
composition  in  line,  dark  and  light  and  color  are 
streised  as  essentials  for  more  advanced  work 
in  any  field  of  art. 

Elective.  Junior  Class.  Two  double  periods  per 
week.    Two  semesters. 

Prerequisite :  Art  b  and  c. 

Art  3.  Design.  A  thorough  study  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  design  as  exemplified  in  works  of  art 
in  different  fields  is  made  and  practice  given  in 
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their  application  in  the  making  of  original  de- 
signs suitable  for  various  crafts. 

Junior  Class.  Three  double  periods  per  week. 
Two  semesters. 

Art  4.  Clay  Modeling.  In  connection  with  the 
designing  and  building  of  tiles,  bowls,  vases, 
flower  pots,  fern  dishes,  candle  sticks,  some  study 
is  given  to  the  place  of  pottery  in  the  development 
of  civilization.  Illustrations  of  fine  examples  of 
pottery,  porcelains,  etc.,  are  used  in  this  connec- 
tion. Special  emphasis  is  given  to  the  designing 
of  the  objects. 

Junior  or  Senior  Class.  Two  double  periods  per 
week.    Two  semesters. 

Prerequisite:   Art  a. 

Art  5.  Advanced  Work  in  Drawing  and  Paint- 
ing. Pictorial  composition  is  studied  through 
examples  by  the  masters.  Practice  is  given  in 
original  composition  in  the  illustration  of  stories 
and  in  out-of-door  sketching.  Pose  drawing  is 
studied  as  it  is  needed  in  the  original  composi- 
tions. Special  attention  is  given  to  the  study  of 
dark  and  light  as  the  basis  of  fine  color  harmony. 

Senior  Class.  Three  double  periods  per  week. 
Two  semesters. 

Prerequisite :    Art  b  and  Art  2. 

Art  6.  Advanced  Work  in  the  Study  of  Inte- 
rior Decoration  or  Costume  Design. 

Senior  Class.  Two  double  periods  per  week. 
Two  semesters. 

Prerequisite:     Art  1. 

Art  7.  Applied  Design.  This  is  a  course  in 
design  as  applied  to  book  binding,  leather  tooling, 
block  printing  and  poster  making.  The  study  of 
color  harmony  is  stressed  in  problems  where  color 
is  involved. 

Senior  Class.  Two  double  periods  and  one 
single  period  per  week.    Two  semesters. 
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MUSIC 


The  College  has  met  the  ever  increasing  de- 
mand for  instruction  in  music,  by  providing  one 
of  the  best  departments  in  the  State.  It  is  not 
possible  for  the  overcrowded  dormitories  of  the 
College  to  accept  students  who  wish  to  study  only 
music;  .but  for  those  students  who  wish  to  be- 
come proficient  in  music  and  at  the  same  time 
secure  a  good  general  education,  the  College  of- 
fers unsurpassed  advantages. 

The  instructors  are  not  only  highly  trained  and 
skilled  musicians;  they  are  tested  teachers.  The 
pianos  are  of  better  grade  than  is  usually  em- 
ployed for  instruction.  Indeed,  everything  about 
the  department  is  kept  up  to  highest  standard. 

Music  is  regarded  by  the  College  not  as  a  mere 
accomplishment,  but  as  a  very  important  part  of 
a  sound  education.  For  this  reason  a  good  course 
in  sight  singing  and  a  liberal  amount  of  instruc- 
tion is  provided  for  all  students  without  extra 
charge.  All  personal  instruction  (in  individual 
lessons)  is  given  at  actual  cost — no  charge  being 
made  for  the  use  of  a  piano  for  practice. 

The  Non-Professional  Diploma  with  Music 
(Piano  or  Voice)  as  the  characteristic. 

The  Non-Professional  diploma  with  Music  as 
the  characteristic  subject  is  essentially  a  certifi- 
cate in  music. 

The  requirements  for  certificate  in  Piano  and 
Voice  are  based  on  attainment  rather  than  time 
spent  in  study.  Progress  in  musical  study  de- 
pends so  largely  upon  individual  talent  and  appli- 
cation that  it  is  impossible  to  state  the  length  of 
time  that  may  be  required  to  complete  a  course. 
However,  the  courses  herein  outlined  should  be 
completed  in  two  years  by  the  student  of  average 
talent. 

Upon  completion  of  the  course  leading  to  a  cer- 
tificate each  student  is  required  to  give  a  public 
recital. 
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Candidates  for  the  certificate  in  music  will  not 
be  considered  unless  they  have  previously  ac- 
quired a  mastery  of  the  piano  equivalent  to  the 
third  grade.  Those  desiring  to  qualify  for  a  cer- 
tificate should  first  consult  the  Director  of  Music 
and  be  approved. 

Music  8.  History  of  Music.  A  course  to  cover 
one  year  in  which  "Outlines  of  Music  History"  by 
Hamilton  will  form  the  basis  of  study,  supple- 
mented by  lectures  and  research  work.  E  pecial 
attention  will  be  devoted  to  co-relating  the  de- 
velopment of  music  with  the  progress  of  art  and 
literature. 

During  the  year  five  lectures  will  be  given  upon 
the  following  subjects:  "Music  of  the  Greeks," 
"The  Beginning  of  Opera,"  "Form  and  Apprecia- 
tion," "The  Music  Dramas  of  Richard  Wagner," 
"The  Development  of  the  Sonata." 

Each  member  of  the  class  will  be  required  to 
contribute  a  thesis  at  clo^e  of  the  course. 

Elective.  Two  periods  per  wesk.  Both  semesters. 

Music  1.  Sight  Reading  and  Musical  Literature. 
A  practical  course  in  reading  music  and  singing. 
Writing  from  dictation.  Ear  training.  Three  and 
four  part  singing.  Musical  appreciation  with  use 
of  Victrola.  This  course  is  designed  to  cover  as 
much  ground  as  possible,  and  a  good  deal  of  ref- 
erence work  will  be  required  on  musical  history, 
which  will  be  studied  topically  and  by  lecture. 

Text  book :  Damrosch,  Popular  Method  of  Sight 
Singing,  with  Melodia. 

Music  9.  Harmony,  First  Year.  The  stand- 
ard text  by  Stephen  A.  Emery  will  be  used  as  a 
text.  Thorough  study  of  all  scales,  intervals, 
triads,  harmonizing  figured  basses,  chords  of  the 
seventh,  and  chromatic  changes.  In  addition  sup- 
plemental exercises  from  Richter  and  Sheppard 
up  to  use  of  Augmented  Sixth  Chords. 

Elective.  Two  hours  per  week.  Both  semesters. 

Music  10.  Harmony,  Second  Year.  Same  text. 
Augmented  Sixth  Chords,  Modulation,  passing 
notes  and  hymn  tune  writing. 

Elective.  Two  hours  per  week.  Both  semesters. 
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Prerequisite:  Music  9. 

Junior  Class.  Two  periods  per  week.  Both 
semesters. 

Music  2.  Glee  Club.  This  is  optional,  not  being 
required  in  the  regular  course.  It  is  an  organiza- 
tion of  those  showing  above  the  average  ability 
in  music  and  possessing  voice  and  musical  taste. 
The  best  choral  works  are  studied  and  great  at- 
tention is  given  to  voice  preservation,  beauty  of 
tone,  pure  vowel  sounds,  clean  enunciation,  attack, 
phrasing,  and  the  value  of  ensemble  singing.  This 
club  receives  members  from  the  Sub-Freshman 
classes  to  the  Seniors,  talent  and  not  age  being 
the  consideration.  One  operetta  or  one  cantata 
is  given  each  year  with  two  programs,  making 
three  public  appearances  of  the  club. 

Two  one  hour  periods  per  week. 

Music  3.  School  Chorus.  Required  of  all  students. 
Church  music:  how  to  sing  hymns;  the  proces- 
sional; Christmas  Carols;  National  Airs;  Folk 
Music;  the  classics;  two  and  three  part  singing; 
the  organization  and  conducting  of  a  chorus. 
Stress  is  laid  upon  quality  of  tone,  soft  singing 
being  more  beautiful  than  loud;  distinct,  clear 
enunciation;  musical  appreciation — using  Victro- 
las  for  lecture  on  opera,  oratorio,  orchestra  and 
the  voice. 

Two  half  hour  periods  per  week. 

Chapel  singing  three  days  in  the  week. 
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PHYSICAL    EDUCATION 

The  purpose  of  this  department  is  to  secure 
and  deveiop  health,  strength  and  grace,  and  to  aid 
pupils  m  acquiring  hygienic  habits.  rihe  recre- 
ative aspect  of  the  worK  is  particularly  stressed, 
and  at  tne  same  time  close  attention  is  paid  to 
corrective  work.  Ihis  aims  to  cure  a^,  far  as  pos- 
sible round  shoulders,  hat  chest,  drooping  head 
and  neck  and  curved  spme;  to  correct  defective 
posture,  to  improve  organic  functions,  and  finally 
to  raise  the  plane  of  mental  and  physical  eii'i- 
ciency. 

Ail  physical  education  work  is  carried  on  out 
of  doors  or  in  a  weii  aired  gymnasium.  Regula- 
tion gymnasium  buits,  permitting  freedom  of 
muscles,  are  worn.  Jtieelless  shoes  are  devised  to 
allow  normal  placing  of  the  feet  and  freedom  of 
the  plantar  muscles.  (Out  of  doors  a  low,  broad 
heel  is  better).  Light  setting  up  exercises  are 
given  every  morning  before  breaKiast.  Advice  is 
given  as  to  posture  and  personal  hygiene. 

Mimetic  exercises  are  arranged  for  the  gymna- 
sium period.  Ihese  are  exercises  which  bring 
about  the  same  muscular  control  and  co-ordina- 
tion that  athletics  employ  but  are  given  without 
any  special  apparatus.  These  are  valuable  for 
developing  leadership  and  enthusiasm  in  the  girls. 
In  the  plan  of  work  the  girls  acquire  a  grasp  of 
exercises,  games,  etc.,  which  enable  them  to  teach 
similar  work  in  the  public  schools. 

The  Swedish  system  is  used  mainly. 

Physical  examinations  decide  whether  a  pupil 
is  in  condition  to  participate  in  the  gymnastic 
exercises.  No  one  is  excused  without  physi- 
cian's certificate  approved  by  Director  of  the  de- 
partment. 

The  College  athletic  field,  provided  with  courts, 
tracks  and  "bleachers"  is  adequate  to  all  possible 
demands;  the  gymnasium  is  provided  with  sev- 
eral hundred  dollars  worth  of  modern  apparatus. 
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Physical  Education  a.  Corrective  exercises  are 
emphasized,  the  plan  being  to  give  all  parts  of 
the  body  a  certain  amount  of  exercise. 

(a)  Tactics  of  the  individual.    Object:  a  warm- 
ing up  exercise.   Process:  to  gain  attention,  and 
alertness  for  harder  work  to  follow. 

(b)  Head :  deep  breathing,  muscles  of  the  back 
and  chest  strengthened. 

(c)  Leg:  improve  circulation,  rapidly  repeated 
executions  are  necessary. 

(d)  Arms:  develop  muscles  of  the  shoulder 
girdle,  chest  and  back;  correct  form  most  impor- 
tant. 

(e)  Trunk:  bringing  to  use  large  muscles  and 
groups  of  muscles.  Abdominal  walls  strength- 
ened, thus  lessening  the  liability  to  visceral  ill- 
nesses. Good  posture  stressed  —  repetition  of 
these  exercises  is  necessary. 

(f)  Percipitant:  any  of  the  exercises  which 
raise  the  feet  from  the  ground,  one  at  a  time  or 
both  together.  These  stimulate  circulation  and 
respiration,  so  must  not  be  too  short. 

(g)  Breathing:  regulating  respiration  after  the 
stimulation  afforded  by  the  other  exercises. 

Preparatory  First  and  Second  Years.  Two 
periods  per  week. 

Physical  Education  b.    Formal  Gymnastics. 

Warming  up  exercises. 

Breathing  exercises. 

Arm  exercises. 

Balance  exercises. 

Trunk  exercises. 

(a)  Shoulders  and  back. 

(b)  Abdominal  and  lateral  work. 
Percipitant  exercises. 

Tennis,  Basketball,  Volley  Ball,  End  Ball,  New- 
comb,  Games  with  Bean  Bags,  Medicine  Balls, 
Chalif ,  Rhythmic  Work. 

Freshman  Class.  Two  periods  per  week.  Both 
semesters. 
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Physical  Education  c.  Continuation  of  Fresh- 
man work  into  more  advanced  stages.  Greater 
skill,  endurance  and  coordination  are  developed. 

Sophomore  Class.  Two  periods  per  week.  Both 
semesters. 

Physical  Education  1.  Formal  Swedish  Day's 
Order.  Vigorous  games :  Obstacle  races,  leap  frog, 
three-deep,  basketball,  tennis,  volley  ball,  etc. 
Hand  apparatus  used  in  many  games.  Rhythmic 
exercises :  folk  dances,  interpretative  and  athletic 
dances. 

Junior  Class.  Two  periods  per  week.  Both 
semesters. 

Physical  Education  2.  Formal  Gymnastics  and 
Methods  in  Teaching.  Continuation  of  Junior 
work.  Study  and  practice  of  grade  work,  includ- 
ing games  suitable  for  each  grade;  dances  and 
Mother  Goose  melodies.  Practice  teaching. 

Senior  Class.  Two  periods  per  week.  Both 
semesters. 

VOCAL  EXPRESSION 

The  ability  to  present  with  sympathy  and  ex- 
actness the  true  meaning  that  an  author  wishes 
to  convey  is  well  worth  working  for.  The  purpose 
of  the  Department  of  Vocal  Expression  is  to  give 
the  student  a  knowledge  of  the  best  in  literature, 
and  to  teach  her  to  give  expression  to  that  knowl- 
edge. It  is  not  the  purpose  of  this  department 
to  assist  the  student  in  frivolously  showing  off 
her  personal  attainments.  Earnestness  and  sim- 
plicity are  insisted  upon.  "Trick  of  voice  and 
gesture  have  no  place  in  the  true  study  of  Ex- 
pression." 

The  practical  aim  of  this  department  is  to  teach 
the  student  to  be  natural  and  normal  and  to  give 
her  an  art  that  may  be  of  daily  help  and  appli- 
cation. 
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Vocal  Expression  a.  Private  lessons  in  Vocal 
Expression  covering  preliminary  work  in  breath 
control;  corrective  work  for  defects  of  voice  and 
body ;  articulation ;  foundation  of  voice  technique ; 
physical  culture  for  the  development  of  ease  and 
naturalness;  pantomime,  the  significance  of 
gestures.  The  study  of  simple  readings,  nature 
poems  and  short  stories  by  well  known  writers. 

Vocal  Expression  1.  Application  of  physical 
work.  Development  of  the  imagination.  Voice: 
tone  projection,  resonance,  and  volume.  Life 
study,  original  characterizations.  More  expres- 
sive pantomime  work.  Interpretation  through  the 
medium  of  the  voice,  of  monologues,  and  some  of 
the  works  of  Dickens,  Tennyson,  and  Kipling. 
Reading  aloud.  Study  of  Shakespearian  plays 
and  presentation  of  scenes  from  same  in  class. 
Parallel  reading  as  selected  by  the  instructor. 
Appearance  in  at  least  two  recitals. 

Junior  Class.    Both  semesters. 

Vocal  Expression  2.  Tone  color,  freedom  and 
control  of  voice  and  body.  Stage  technique.  A 
thorough  study  of  the  classic  and  modern  drama, 
Shakespeare,  Maeterlinck,  etc.  Understanding 
and  presentation  of  some  of  the  works  of  Tenny- 
son and  Browning.  Cutting  of  stories  for  recit- 
ing. Story  telling.  Extemporaneous  speaking. 
Graduating  recital. 

Senior  Class.    Both  semesters. 

THE    SUMMER   SCHOOL 

Those  interested  in  the  Summer  School  will 
please  write  for  special  Summer  School  bulletin. 
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THE  TRAINING  SCHOOL 


The  College  conceives  it  to  be  its  purpose  to 
embody  in  the  curriculum  of  its  normal  course,  as 
far  as  it  can  at  present,  those  subjects  which 
teachers  should  know  in  order  to  teach  in  the 
public  schools  of  Georgia,  and  the  study  of  the 
presentation  of  these  subjects.  It  believes  it  must 
Jest  by  actual  experience  the  theories  for  which 
it  stands.  The  Training  School  provider  a  place 
for  this  expression.  The  various  college  depart- 
ments co-operate  with  the  Training  School  to  se- 
lect from  the  subjects  taught  in  the  College  that 
material  which  should  be  presented  in  the  grades 
and  the  method  of  presentation  there.  Thus  the 
College  offers  through  the  Training  School  each 
year  its  educational  theory,  and  recommends  it  as 
a  typical  school  for  Georgia.  In  these  days  of 
rapid  changes  and  improved  practices  in  educa- 
tion, it  offers  no  apologies  for  modifications  made 
from  year  to  year. 

The  Training  School  is  also  used  by  the  College 
in  the  following  specific  ways: 

I.  Each  department  of  the  College  offers  in 
the  Junior  and  Senior  year,  when  the  College 
students  are  doing  professional  work,  a  course  in 
the  method  of  teaching  each  subject  Thus  each 
student  who  is  preparing  to  teach,  not  only 
studies  a  given  subject  but  also  a  course  in  how 
to  teach  that  subject.  While  pursuing  this  course 
the  student  sees  the  principles  illustrated  and 
may  be  also  required  to  teach  the  subject. 

II.  The  College  students  are  taken  into  the 
Training  School  while  pursuing  professional  sufc 
jects  to  observe  and  identify  facts  of  psychology, 
principles  of  teaching,  elements  of  control  or  dis- 
cipline and  other  matters  they  may  be  studying. 
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III.  Before  graduation  each  student  preparing 
to  teach  must  teach  classes  in  the  Training  School 
in  a  satisfactory  manner.  This  is  done  under  the 
direction  of  the  Training  School  officers  and 
teachers  and  the  different  members  of  the  faculty. 

Some  of  the  determining  purposes  of  the  school 
may  be  expressed  as  follows: 

1.  The  sympathetic,  intelligent  co-operation  of 
the  home  and  the  school.  This  we  attempt  to 
bring  about  in  various  ways.  We  report  to  the 
home  immediately  all  problems,  the  solution  of 
which  depends  upon  the  co-operation  of  the  par- 
ents and  teachers.  The  teachers  visit  the  homes 
and  we  urge  the  parents  to  visit  the  school.  Par- 
ent's day  and  entertainments  at  the  school  are 
arranged  to  show  the  parents  the  nature  of  the 
work  being  done.  A  Parent-Teacher  Association 
has  been  organized.  Its  purpose  is,  in  the  words 
of  its  constitution,  "to  provide  a  means  of  co-op- 
erative work  and  study  for  the  parents  and  guar- 
dians of  the  children  of  the  Training  School  and 
for  iti  officers  and  teachers." 

2.  The  vital  importance  of  the  physical  welfare 
Of  each  pupil.  The  teachers  and  officers  exercLe 
alert  watchfulness  of  the  physical  welfare  of  each 
pupil  in  the  school  and  report  to  the  home  at  once 
any  need  which  is  discovered.  Hygiene  is  taught 
in  each  grade.  We  provide  clean,  hygienic  school 
rooms,  play  grounds,  toilets  and  drinking  foun- 
tains. We  plan  to  give  the  pupils  enough  work  to 
do,  but  not  too  much  in  the  daily  programme.  We 
avoid  over-fatigue  by  change  of  work,  recesses 
and  physical  training  periods. 

3.  The  awakening  of  intellectual  interests  to 
counteract  the  tendency  toward  satisfaction  with 
material  things  and  self-indulgent  tendencies.  We 
try  to  develop  in  each  pupil  real  interests  in  some 
or  all  of  the  subjects  they  are  pursuing.  We  try 
to  aid  them  to  find  both  in  school  and  at  home  or 
in  the  community,  means  of  expression  of  these 
interests,  and  opportunity  for  increased  knowl- 
edge and  enthusiasm.  Our  school  entertainments, 
Parent-Teacher  Association,   and  programs   for 
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social  service  provide  concrete  means  for  encour- 
aging and  fostering  these  individual  interests. 

4.  The  development  of  personal  ideals  of  right 
and  wrong  and  the  awakening  of  interest  in  social 
welfare  and  a  desire  to  participate  in  acts  of  social 
service.  The  highest  conception  of  right  and  duty 
for  the  individual  and  for  the  group  is  our  stand- 
ard. Our  competent  school  organization  and  whole 
period  of  school  life  is  utilized  to  secure  these  re- 
sults. Concrete  instances  for  the  use  of  these 
principles  and  opportunities  for  their  application 
come  daily  through  the  children's  efforts  and  ex- 
periences in  school,  in  study,  recitation,  entertain- 
ments, games,  clubs  and  piay.  Other  opportuni- 
ties are  afforded  through  experiences  in  daily  con- 
tact and  natural  association  with  other  children. 

Through  practically  all  studies  there  comes  the 
opportunity  to  teach  the  principles  of  social  wel- 
fare. Thanksgiving  and  Christmas  may  be  utilized* 
and  other  opportunities  which  the  community 
needs  afford,  will  provide  a  time  for  the  activity 
which  should  always  accompany  such  teaching. 

Teachers  are  selected  for  the  Training  School 
who  are  not  only  skilled  in  teaching  children,  but 
who  have  scientific  pedagogical  training  which  is 
needed  in  directing  college  students  to  teach. 
These  teachers  are  designated  critic  teachers. 

The  Training  School  for  the  year  1920-21  is 
composed  of  the  first  seven  grades.  The  number 
of  students  in  each  grade  is  strictly  limited  by  the 
purpose  of  the  school  for  teacher  training,  and  by 
the  size  of  the  class  room.  Parents  who  desire 
to  enter  their  children  in  the  school  should  bring 
them  and  make  application  at  the  superintend- 
ent's office. 

The  fees  for  the  Training  School  are  $12  per 
year,  payable  in  advance.  There  is  a  laboratory 
fee  of  $1.00  per  half  year  for  students  in  the  5th, 
6th  and  7th  grades. 
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SCHOOL  REGISTER 

Senior 

Allen,   Helen , ._„_Brooks 

Byrd,   Myrtle Lanier 

Blalock,  Nellie Lowndes 

Daniels,  Julia Florida 

Flynt,   Lina Mitchell 

Gaskins,  Lovie  Mae Atkinson 

Harrell,  Ruth Chatham 

Jordan,  Hallie .Tattnall 

Liggett,  Mildred . : Telfair 

Lucas,  Martha Brooks 

McConnell,  Buena  Vista North  Carolina 

Powell,  Evelyn . Berrien. 

O'Quinn,  Lois Wayne 

Peeples,  Virginia Berrien 

Patten,  Estelle Lanier 

Price,  Mildred  M. , Ohio 

Rivers,  Bernice Lowndes 

Rizer,  Anna . Echols 

Sharpe,  C.  B. . ; Toombs 

Sasser,  Edna Grady 

Smith,  Kathleen , Lowndes 

Thompson,  Alma , Wayne 

Wolcott,  Ruth North  Carolina 

Junior 

Barker,  Estelle Thomas 

Bruce,    Helen    : Pierce 

Cannon,  Mary  Sue Bacon 

Carmack,    Jimmie _Dooly 

Chastain,   Margaret Thomas 

Qobb,  Mary : Grady 

Cook,  Maggie  Lou Thomas 

Crum,   Mary Berrien 

Crum,  Annie  Mae Berrien 

Day,  Alma  Lee Coffee 

Duncan,  Lila  Pope Houston 

Dubberly,   Eunice . Coffee 

Dubberly,   Myrtle Coffee 

Elders,  Grace Tattnall 

Elders,  Gladys Tattnall 

Fain,   Etta Clay 

Fain,    Vada     _ Clay 
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Faircloth,    Gladys ■ . Mitchell 

Harris,   Gladys Barrow 

Harrell,  Julia . . Brooks 

Hutchinson,   Kathleen Cook 

Hughes,    Gladys    Liberty 

Hodges,  Jane  Waver Decatur 

Ivey,   Henrilu Lowndes 

Jye>,   C^oe . Lowndes 

Joyner,  Hazel -Lowndes 

Knighton,  Merle Randolph 

Lucas,  Rosa . Brooks 

Meeks,  Ruby  Virginia Coffee 

Moody,    Nellie Terrell 

Moore,  Gertrude . -Pierce 

Meeks,  Jewell  Estelle Pierce 

Mathews,  Willie  Mae , Lowndes 

Moses,  Mary  Ethel Montgomery 

Norris,  Elizabeth _Fulton 

Parrish,  Juanita . Berrien 

Powell,  Annie  Mae Lowndes 

Pinson,  Lilla , Thomas 

Poindexter,  Mary Lowndes 

Palmer,  Louise Mitchell 

Perry,  Jessie  Evelyn . Mitchell 

Perry,    Hazel    Seminole 

Rentz,  Gussie  Belle Lanier 

Robinson,  Edna Sumter 

Sharp,  Inez „_ . Toombs 

Stipe,  Mattie Brooks 

Strickland,  Ruth Brooks 

Thomas,  Ruth Lowndes 

VanBrackle,    Birdie Cook 

Warren,  Edna Emanuel 

Wood,  Annie  Sue Mitchell 

Williams,    Alna Mitchell 

Wolfe,  Sallie  Kate Toombs 

Sophomore 

Austin,  Catherine Thomas 

Barfield,  Gussie Houston 

Byrd,  Lois Lowndes 

Bradford,   Irene Lowndes 

Breedlove,  Mary Lowndes 

Chauncey,  Marion  Katherine Lowndes 

Carmack,  Jewell Dooly 

Cassels,  Velna Grady 
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Clements,  Pearl Berrien 

Coleman,  Eloise , Toombs 

Collins,   Lillie Grady 

Culbreth,   Pauline Echols 

Dixon,  Tempie Brooks 

DuBose,  Katherine  _, Liberty- 
Davis,  Eula .Clinch 

Herrin,  Kate  Aline Echols 

Hollis,  Carolyn . .Tift 

Huckabee,  Eva  Mae Florida 

Hudson,  Lila  — . Early- 
Hudson,  Mabel  Early- 
Jones,  Maud .Thomas 

Jones,   Selma . Thomas 

Jones,  Albertine Lee 

Kicklighter,  Alma  Marie Wayne 

Kenyon,   Lora   Terrell 

Lang,  Beatrice . Camden 

Meeks,   Edna . Atkinson 

Minter,  Georgia  O'Meara Seminole 

McWilliams,    Florence Sumpter 

Mooney,    Alice    Bullock 

O'Quinn,  Thelma Wayne 

Patterson,  Deborah _ . Brooks 

Pinkston,    Cleo Terrell 

Raybon,  Sara  Lee Wayne 

Starling,  Almera Lownde3 

Rees,   Belle    Webster 

Robertson,    Eppie Wayne 

Scarborough,   Verna Dooly 

Sharfman,   Tybee Burke 

Sawyer,  Jewell Mitchell 

Spier,  Emma Bryan 

Sasser,  Leila Grady 

Ward,  Minnie  Lee Wilkes 

Warren,  Georgia . Wayne 

West,  Vera  Belle Colquitt 

White,   Mazie Lowndes 

White,   Etta . Atkinson 

Young,   Mary , Decatur 

Freshman 

Allison,  L.  Inez ; Clinch 

Bailey,  Mary Lowndes 

Baker,  Dallie , Fulton 

Bowen,   Ollie , Mitchell 
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Brown,    Ruth   — ._: . Lowndes 

Copeland,  Edith Thomas 

Chichester,  Anne Monroe 

Davis,  Geneva Clinch 

Dixon,  Julian Lowndes 

Elkins,  Goldie . Grady 

Ellenton,   Emma . Wayne 

Graham,  Georgia Bullock 

Geiger,  Daisy . Lowndes 

Ivey,    Clarice . , Lowndes 

Hicks,  Lucy  V. „ . Thomas 

Ingram,  Agnes .__ Decatur 

Janes,   Estelle . Coffee 

Jones,  Mary  Remer Lowndes 

Livingston,  Elizabeth , . Glynn 

Mathews,  Editha . . Toombs 

Morris,    Mattie , Atkinson 

Myrick,  Julia . ._, „ Thomas 

McWilliams,   Undine Crisp 

McDonald,  Mabel Thomas 

Patterson,  Pansy  _„ . . . Crisp 

Parrish,    Myrtie . Bryan 

Paulk,  Miami „ . -Atkinson 

Prine,  Leo  L. . Lowndes 

Perry,  Evelyn  Eva __ . Clinch 

Patterson,  Lee  Clair . _. — Atkinson 

Poppell,  Louise  , . . Wayne 

Quarterman,    Jane , Lowndes 

Robertson,  Bettie  _. . Houston 

Sasser,  Myrtle _ . — Houston 

Stalvey,  Margaret    . . . Lowndes 

Sullivan,   Lucile Lowndes 

Smith,  Ruth . . __. . Lowndes 

Swilley,  Annie Colquitt 

Sasser,  Lillian „ — __ . Houston 

Small,   Mary   . . . . Lowndes 

Thrash,  Marylu ___ . —Fulton 

Watts,  Ha Lowndes 

Williams,   Mildred . .Clinch 

Williamson,  Addye  P. Hall 

Watson,  Golie    Lanier 

Wheeler,  Catherine .__Ware 

Preparatory  —  Second  Year 

Brown,  Minnie  Lula . Irvin 

Bray,  Clare . Lowndes 
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Barco,  Erma , Brooks 

Barfield,  Christelle Lowndes 

Boynton,   Alice Florida 

Darker,  Edith . Lowndes 

Chauncey,  Sadie  Lee : Wayne 

Chauncey,    Emily Lowndes 

Campbell,  Rena  Mae Lowndes 

Culpepper,  Daisy  Mae Lowndes 

Culbreth,   Madeline Echols 

Cox,  Margaret Mitchell 

Dixon,  Estelle Lowndes 

Dasher,  Mary  Elizabeth Lowndes 

Fuller,     Sara , Wilcox 

Giddens,  Cleo . . Lowndes 

Gupton,   Beatrice Lowndes 

Groover,  Martha  Anne . Brooks 

Hearn,  Nell  Kathryn Lowndes 

Ivey,  Rosaline . . Lowndes 

James,  Mary  Rebecca Early 

Jackson,  Lucy Lowndes 

Johnson,  Mildred . . Berrien 

Milton,  Myrtle Colquitt 

Mathews,  Juanita Lowndes 

Mathis,    Neva Lowndes 

Morgan,  Lettie : . Houston 

Moore,  Clara Ware 

Larsen,  Dorothy Lowndes 

Morris,  Annie , Montgomery 

Newsome,     Ethel Crisp 

Odum,  Annie  Lee Ware 

O'Quinn,     Evelyn . Florida 

Powell,  Sarah  Louise Lowndes 

Richter,   Mabel Grady 

Richardson,  Anna Lowndes 

Rhodes,  Mary  Louise ^Greene 

Sullivan,  Thelma . Lowndes 

Tillman,  Juanita  B. . Clinch 

Vickers,  Leola Coffee 

Whaite,   Julia . _ Coffee 

Wood,  Mary  Frances . Thomas 

Preparatory — First  Year 

Allen,    Lucile Clinch 

Cowart,  Jennie Lowndes 

Dasher,  Virginia Lowndes 

Etheridge,  Marguerite Lowndes 
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Fletcher,  Nona . Lowndes 

Floyd,  Myrtle  Lee .— . __Tift 

Goodwin,   Beatrice Coffee 

Hays,  Eva ". .— Berrien 

Houston,  Sadie  Belle  __! ! '. . '__ Clinch 

Hackle,  Annie  Ruth _. _ Lowndes 

Jones,  Harriet  Elizabeth Lowndes 

Kennedy,  Pattie Thomas 

Kennett,   Ellie . _Crisp 

McRee,  Elizabeth Lowndes 

Mathews,  Lucy Lowndes 

Quarterman,  Clifford Lowndes 

Shields,    Margaret ._„ . Lowndes 

Sims,  Elaine Lowndes 

Sherrer,  Ruth ,___ Lowndes 

Strozier,    Connelle Lowndes 

Stalvey,  Clarentine _____Lowndes 

Studstill,  Myrtle  Lee .__. . Berrien 

Thomas,  Virginia „_ Lowndes 

Watson,    Jenuie ,__ ,__ Lanier 

Willis,  Nina  Beatrice ._ . Tift 

Special 

Bond,  Frances ,_ Clarke 

Campbell,   Mattie . . . Lowndes 

Cook,  Mrs.  T.  M.,  Jr. . Lowndes 

Corbett,  Rubie . . . Lowndes 

Converse,    Ruth    .Lowndes 

Dasher,  James      Lowndes 

Ferrell,   Mrs.   W.   M. _. Lowndes 

Hariis,  Mrs.  J.  Richard . Lowndes 

Jenkins,  Miss  Lena . . Lowndes 

Jones,  W.  L. . „ ,. Lowndes 

Martin,  Mrs.   H.   D. . Lowndes 

Mixson,  Fredanel .. . Lowndes 

Moore,  Kemper  M. Texas 

Parramore,   Mrs.   Howard ; . Lowndes 

Paine,  Mrs.  Leon Lowndes 

-    LIST  OF  SUMMER  SCHOOL  STUDENTS 

1920 

Name  County 

Adams,   Mrs.   Mary Early 

Adams,  Carrie Webster 

Alday,  Collie  May . —Decatur 

Allen,   Lillie Berrien 

Armstrong,  Johnirae Harris 

Armstrong,  Irene . Harris 
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Atkinson,  Mysie  ■-■; . --^-- Grady 

Barrow,  Eura  Lee Thomas 

Baxter,  Alma . _Waynk 

Beard,  Pauline : , Early 

Bell,   Alice . — — Colquitt 

Bell,    Lizzie — -Colquitt 

Bennett,  Minnie . _ — .Wayne 

Bennett,  Malinda «— _: — Wayne 

Biles,  Fannie ; - ; — —Lowndes 

Black,   Elizabeth -—Mitchell 

Blount,  Constance - ~ : Brooks 

Bowden,  Mae . — — — — .-- Irvin 

Bowen,  Ruth — —Terrell 

Bower,  Marie __ — - — Brooks 

Brown,   Ruth _ Wayne 

Cameron,  Maggie . — . ^ ——Worth 

Carter,   Emma  Lou . . ,- — -Worth 

Clements,  Bessie ■: —Berrien 

Cobb,  Esther . .— - — Brooks 

Cone,  Rachael  L.  ;; — . . — —Brooks 

Cone,  Pearcie  1 ; Brooks 

Connally,  Ruth . . Grady 

Conner,  Bessie  — _. . . ;_ — — Crisp 

Cook,  Lennie  •^■_— — — :— . _^._Grady 

Cooper,    Irene   — ._ _,. —Colquitt 

Coppage,  Arrel  — < . — . — . — .Lowndes 

Corbett,  Mabel  -„ ^.— ._^— _ — . —  ■ — —Echols 

Corbett,  Ruby  ■— - — ~ — _. 'Lowndes 

Cornish,  Rowena .-- — — — _. — —Lowndes 

Crane,   Lois  — . .— . — — —Brooks 

Crandall,  Gussie .. _ — Wayne 

Culpepper,  Connie  —— — - — — . — — — — = — — — Brooks 

Dampier,  Thelma  — . . * = —Lowndes 

Dean,  Mamie  Lou — — — _~ — — — . — Wayne 

Dekle,   Lila  -—,_-———. — . _ —Grady 

Dent,    Vada    — — — — — — —Wayne 

Denson,  Ida  — . — . ._. . -Brooks 

Edge,  Johnie  - — . — --;—- ; — —Grady 

Edmondson,    Aline — -. -Brooks 

Hatchett,  Evie . Colquitt 

Edwards,  Thelma  -. -, . — -— . ; —Brooks 

Emerson,  Mamie  Wiles . — : —Brooks 

Ferrell,    Clyde  —. — — .— . . —Brooks 

Floyd,  Ruth  ^.r-r_— ^— — — — . _— ^-Early 

Ford,  Celia .. Tift 

Fort,  Lena , ,---- . ■--- ~— Early 
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Frier,  Estelle Ware 

Gaskins,  Era . Cook 

Gaskins,    Ruth Berrion 

Geiger,  Mrs.  W.  T.  P. Berrien 

Goodwin,  Lettie . Decatur 

Gregory,  Mamie Worth 

Green,  Marietta  G. Florida 

Griffin,  Macy .__ Baker 

Griswold,  Maude . __ —Coffee 

Gunter,  Alma . Clinch 

Hall,  Mrs.  J.  M. Worth 

Harrington,  Marie Liberty 

Harper,  Mamie Grady 

Henson,  Pauline Wayne 

Herrington,  Berry  J. _Jeff  Davis 

Hires,  Fannie  Lou Brooks 

Highsmith,    Gertrude . ,____; Wayne 

Highsmith,    Blanche . Wayne 

Hinson,  Lucile Mitchell 

Howard,  Fredda . ._- „__Brooks 

Hurst,   Mary   B Grady 

Jaudon,    Luna Effingham 

Johnson,  Lillie  Mae ■_■ Ware 

Johns,  Trudie . - -Wayne 

Jones,   Rubye . . Stewart 

King,  Lois ■. .__ Ware 

Knighton,    Lois __ .___ __Clay 

Lary,  Mrs.  S.  B.  _. «»— « _____Wayne 

Lasseter,    Exie -- . ._ ; . Pulaski 

Lewis,  Mertie . . __. .____Wayne 

Lewis,   Estella -. . . .——^- Wayne 

McCall,  Johnie . .___—  I  owndes 

McCalmon,  Gladys ■„■ ,____ .______^..Colquitt 

McLeod,   Louise ;____ ,w__ Lowndes 

Madray,  Lula .„__._. ------- Wayne 

Mann,  Rosa : ._w _„_____^__^w_Houston 

Manor,  Fannie .- .__ a- ----- .----Pierce 

Martin,  Mae .-—-----^.- — ^.Wayne 

Mashburn,  Bettie -_«_-^_^_^.w___^_Dooly 

Mauldin,  Cecil . ^____-__w___ _-^_ Worth 

Maxwell,   Vanda —^----- w^-—-^— Grady 

Meeks,  Gertrude .-- ;_— • .--——-----^Coffee 

Meeks*  Gladys _____--.— ^-—, .____^^_Coffee 

Middieton,    Agnes ^---^.^-w-^^-^^Wayne 

Miller,  Willie  Grace — -^.- Grady 

Mills,  Ruby —^ ^—....Graiy 
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Milton,  Blanche . Brcoka 

Minshew,  Eva Ware 

Mobley,  Keturah . CoiTe^ 

Mobley,  Rebecca . Coffee 

Moore,  Pearl Ci<  >k 

Moore,  Edith Dooly- 
Moody,  Edna — -Wayne 

Morgan,    Kansas Wayne 

Muggridge,  Mellie Grady 

Nelson,  Sarah Macon 

Norwood,    Dannie . — . Clay 

Parker,   Ethel Grady 

Parr,  Lettie . Berrien 

Parsons,  Marion Sumpter 

Patten,  Mrs.  J.  M. . Berrien 

Pearson,  Bernice Wayne 

Peterson,  Eldora Lowndes 

Phillips,  Irene . . . Brooks 

Phillips,  Ouida Jeff  Davis 

Pierce,  Burness Wayne 

Power,  Maude Wilcox 

Price,  Elizabeth „ Wayne 

Price,  Mattie  Lee Stewart 

Price,  Eunie Colquitt 

Puckett,   Maude . Crisp 

Puckett,   Kathleen . Crisp 

Pye,   Lona . . . Wayne 

Ravenel,  Estelle Lowndes 

Reed,  Inez T- Wilcox 

Reed,  Adaval Wilcox 

Register,  Anna Clinch 

Register,  Clara Montgomery 

Rish,  Effie  Jtee Clay 

Ross,    Clyde ,. . Worth 

Rowe,    Mamie . Wayne 

Rozier,    Laura Wayne 

Rutherford,    Alma Berrien 

Rutherford,    Bessie Berriaa 

Standefur,  Florrie Houston 

Saville,  Eva . Colquitt 

Shackleford,  Margaret Lowndes 

Shoemate,  J.  W. Berrien 

Shoemate,  Mrs.  J.  W. Berrien 

Shores,  Eva _Grady 

Simpson,  Vera Thomas 

Sloan,.  Kathleen Wayne 


VALDOSTA,  GEORGIA  95 

Smith,  Ida Dooly 

Smith,  Dollie  Lee Dooly 

Smith,  Edith Lowndes 

Spell,  Lida Brooks 

Stokes,   Lola Miller 

Sutton,  Susie : Wayne 

Taylor,  Mamie Camden 

Taylor,   Agnes . . Camden 

Taylor,  Nettie __Irvin 

Tomberlin,   Olive Berrien 

Toole,  Inez . Brooks 

Tyler,  Eva Berrien 

Tyler,    Mary   Berrien 

Varn,  Lilly Liberty 

Vinson,  Hazel Coffee 

Vinson,  Giauys . Coffee 

Ward,  Archie Early 

Wasdin,    Leila . Appling 

Watkins,  Ella  Mae Grady 

Webb,  Louannie Berrien 

Westberry,  Ruby Wayne 

White,   Elizabeth . Decatur 

Williams,   Ella Lowndes 

Williams,   Irene Dooley 

Williford,  Ada  Belle Tift 

Wood,  Alma . Macon 

Wood,   Dessie Macon 

Wynn,  Ollie  B. Grady 

Young,  Katie Ben  HiD 

TRAINING   SCHOOL   PUPILS 
First  Grade 

Brown,  Bill  Jones,  May  Belle 

Bruce,  Barbara  Miller,  Eleanor 

Cain,  Winnie  Parrish,  Louise 

Dorris,  Mary  Aline  Powell,  Elizabeth 

Dupont,  Thomas  Strickland,  Natalie 

Dupont,   Herviant  Robinson,  Lois 

Eager,  Hartman  Tillman,  Charles 

Fields,   Roger  Wood,  Martha 

Jolly,  Murry  Waddington,   Edna 

Second  Grade 

Blalock,  Porter  Jones,  Virginia 

Beckman,  Neta  Parrish,  Winona 

Cain,   Willie  Richardson,  Laura 

Copeland,  Winona  Roberts,  Willene 
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Dixon,  Reba 
Geiger,  C.  L. 
Graham,    Howard 
Greer,  Mary- 
Cain,   Ruby 
Eager,  jonnsie 
Etheridge,  Estelle 
Hagan,  Mary 
Hereford,   Dorothy 
Jones,  Sara 
Jones,   Lloyd 
Jolly,  Boyd 

Brantley,  Frank 
Brinson,  Louise 
Brown,  Katherine 
Burchett,  Emma 
Colley,  Bessie 
Dixon,  Annie  Lou 
Foster,    Lonita 
Graham,  Annie  Mae 
Harrell,  Katherine 

Fifth  Grade 

Boyd,  Mary  Elizabeth  Loggins,  Je*u 

Cain,  Eula  Mae 

Chauncey,  Rosalie 

Ferrell,  Bertha 

Hereford,   Elizabeth 

Langdale,  Marguerite 


Williams,   Wallace 
Williams,   Sara 
Wisenbaker,   Polly 

Third  Crade 

McRee,  Mary  Wyche 
Oliver,  William 
Powell,  David 
Small,   Steve 
Sparks,  Elwyn 
Tillman,  Lamar 
Vaught,    Elizabelh 
Warlick,  Nelson 
Fourth  Grade 

Jones,  W.  L. 
McMnllen,  Lamar 
Parrish,  H.  F. 
Powell,   Richard 
Scheider,   Elizabeth 
Stapler,  Frances 
Tillman,  Gordon 
Wisenbaker,  Ora  B. 


Baldwin,  Leonard 
Belote,  Pearl 
Breedlove,  Beauchamp 
Bruce,   Ferda 
Bruce,  Mary  Elizabeth 
Burrows,  Mary  Kate 
Edwards,   Frances 
Ferrell,  Annie  Maude 
Forbes,  Louise 


McGarrah,  Nell 
Richardson,    Minnie 
Stroud,  Dorothy 
Turner,   Carl^en. 
Young,  Velba 

Sixth  Grade 

Johnston,  Willie  Claud 
Jones,  Dorothy 
McMullen,  Edmund 
McRee,  Catherine 
Parrish,   Caroline 
Scheider,  Pauline 
Tillman,  Emily 
Wood,  Lu'Lie 


Bruce,  Catherine 
Burrows,  Jack 
Davis,  Lola  Grace 
Hilton,  Jewell 
Larsen,  Mildred 


Seventh    Grade 

Powell,  Alfred 
Richardson,   Margaret 
Rountree,  Aiirie  Nell 
Rountree,   Kathleen 
Smith,  Mabel 
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